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The Back-to-the-Lander—By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 













































































American Agriculturist, December 8, 1923 


The Paying Farm Must Be Healthful 


A Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast From WEAF 


HE wise farmer gives considerable thought 
to certain aspects of health, but not to all; 
he realizes that if he is to reap a good 
harvest the seed he uses must be from well- 

selected and vigorous stock; that his soil if acid 
must be limed, and in any case kept well fed with 
fertilizer; that his stock must be chosen with 
care and kept in prime condition—if an animal 
falls sick, a veterinarian is usually called without 
delay, for a dead cow or horse cuts deeply into 
profits. However, farmers, like many other 
classes of people, pay too little attention to the 
health of the best stock that any farm ever con- 
tains—themselves and their families. 


The farm, with its abundance of sunshine, 


By Dr. MATTHIAS NICOLL, Jr. 


Commissioner, Department of Health 
State of New York 


the same reason they should also be carried at 
least a foot above the ground. Tight concrete 
platforms extending from four to eight feet on all 
sides are essential for dug wells, since dirt and 
filth are sure to find their way through wooden 
covers. Furthermore, the old-fashioned rope 
and bucket method of drawing water may be the 
means of infecting the water; iron pipe and a 
pump are cheaper than sickness. Driven or 
drilled wells should have tight casings and should 
also extend at least a foot above the ground. 

Troughs or 








An ideal layout for farm buildings to protect the water supply 
the barns and outbuildings is away from the house. 


fresh air and fresh foods, should be the healthiest 
place on which to live, but that this is not always 
so is shown by the ree ords ol sickness and deaths, 
the rural death-rate being higher than that for the 
cities. Ina great many cases this is due to neglect 
of those small details, 
easily put off until a more convenient time. If 
these matters have not already received attention, 
to consider them, for after all, 
health, not only to the 


correction of which is so 


now is the time 
the greatest 
farmer but to everyone 

Many people believe that 
clear and sparkling it 
unfortunately this is not true; 
and best-tasting well-water may cause 
the well is improperly located and subject to 
pollution from the privy or barnyard. 

In choosing location lor a well, convenience 
should not be allowed to weigh against safety. 
If possible, the well should be located at a point 
higher than any sources of pollution, such as the 
Crener- 


asset is 
because water is 
must be wholesome, but 
even the clearest 
disease if 


privy, the manure-pile or the sink-drain. 
ally speaking the flow of underground water ts 
indicated by the surface slope of the land, and the 
well should be so located that the line of flow will 

from these places. In 
least 100 feet from all 
sources of contamination. Sometimes this dis- 
tance must be greater, depending upon the nature 
of the soil, and the number of people using the 
well and the privy. The soil filters out the im- 
purities, and sand of uniform texture affords the 
best purification; coarse gravel and seamy rock, 
the least. A laboratory analysis will tell you if 
the water you are now drinking is polluted. Just 
because you have used a well for years doesn’t 
necessarily mean that it is safe; you may have 
become accustomed to the water and thus be 
able to stand it, but that doesn’t mean it won't 
make other people sick. On the other hand, some 
stranger may pollute the water and you and your 
family be made sick. 

The construction of a well is also a matter of 
importance. The walls of dug wells should be 
made water-tight to a depth of at least eight feet 
below the surface of the ground, in order to 
prevent contamination by surface water. For 


and not away 


locate it at 


be toward 
any case, 





drains should be 
provided to con- 
duct the waste 
water away from 
the well. 
Running 
water in the farm 
home is not only 
a great 
nience, but a 
saver of time 
and energy. 
Furthermore, it 
induces habits 
of cleanliness, 
which in the eves 


conve- 





of the © sani- 
tarian is more 
important than 
Note that the drainage from godliness. It 


can be installed 
at small cost to 
anyone possessing a reasonable amount of mechani- 
cal ability. A moving-picture film showing how 
this can be done will be loaned by the State De- 
partment of Health to any grange or farm bureau 
in New York State possessing a moving-picture 
machine. 

\ sanitary privy than an in- 
sanitary one, and it is a fairly easy matter to 
build one that can be kept clean and reasonably 
free from odor, and to locate it where it will not 
contaminate the well or be a source of infection. 
Further details can be obtained by writing to the 
United States Public Health Service at) Wash- 
ington, D. C.. and asking for Public Health 
Bulletin No. 37. 


costs no more 


so safeguard the various steps in the production, 
transportation and distribution of milk that it will 
reach the consumer in a condition as nearly per- 
fect as possible. Every intelligent farmer nowa- 
days realizes that to do his share in supplying 
clean milk he must have healthy stock, clean 
barns, clean cows, clean utensils, and, of greatest 
importance, clean milkers with clean hands. 

Many farmers seem to believe that clean milk 
can be produced only in new barns, expensively 
equipped. This is far from being the fact. A 
new barn is certainly easier to keep immaculate, 
but an old barn may be fixed over at slight expense 
so,that it may be kept clean, but even if no 
changes are made, with proper care a high-grade 
milk can be produced in almost any barn. 

Proper care includes a good many details. The 
flanks and tail of the cow should be dampened 
before milking, and the udder should be washed 
clean and wiped dry with a clean, dry towel. 
The milker must be personally clean, and should 
wear clean jumper and overalls, his hands must be 
washed with soap and water and_ thoroughly 
dried with a clean towel before milking. The 
milk-pails must be of the small-topped variety, 
and must be thoroughly washed and _ scalded 
after use, and then kept inverted until time for 
the next milking. Finally, after the milk is 
collected it must be cooled immediately—prefer- 
ably to 45 degrees F.—and kept at that tempera- 
ture until delivered to the consumer. 

Any farmer can introduce clean methods and 
produce a good grade of milk with very little 
expense and without hardship. In fact, to-day 
many dairymen are demonstrating that it pays 
to do this, for most distributors and consumers 
are willing to give a higher price for a clean 
product. 

Not only should the farmer give attention to 
the sanitation of his home and its immediate sur- 
roundings, but he should give the same degree of 
thought to the healthfulness of the school at- 
tended by his children. The little red school- 
house is not always the most healthful environ- 
ment for the child, chiefly because what is every- 
body's business is nobody's business. Although 
the fact that the common drinking-cup is danger- 
ous has been established time after time, one still 
finds it in an occasional school. The same sanitary 
principles which rule the home should govern the 
conditions of the schooi. Look in once in a while 
and see what kind of surroundings your child 





The Good Book 
that “no man liveth to 
himself alone,” and this is 
particularly true of the 
farmer, even if he does 
live a fairly isolated life. 
If infectious disease de- 
velops in’ the family or 
among the help on the 
farm, it is almost certain 
to find its way to others 
by means of foodstuffs. 
Especially is this true of 
milk, for it is the most 
difficult food to produce 
and distribute with safety 
to the consumer, because 
disease germs live and 
multiply rapidly in it. A 
few disease germs introduced into the milk at the 
farm may multiply to millions by the time it 
reaches the city, and thus cause everyone on the 
milk route to become infected. Farmers do not 
always realize so fully as medical men just how 
much damage unclean milk may do. 

Health authorities determine the cleanliness 
of milk by the number of bacteria or germs found 
in a given amount. Bacteria have no business in 
milk, and when an excessive number is found 
it proves conclusively that there is something 
wrong in the method of milking, or in the subse- 
quent care of the milk. The proble m, then, is to 


Says 
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A condition and practice that is a serious menace to the health of the farm family. 


lives in for more than half the day. Urge your 
neighbor to do likewise, and if conditions are not 
as they should be—see that the school authorities 
remedy the defects. 





\ 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, .n cooperation 
with the New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets, broadcasts a radio market report 
from WEAF, every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday at 11.50 A.M. These reports cover 
prices and trends in the New York produce 
markets. ‘Tune in” and keep posted on the 
condition of the market. 
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“Back-to-the-Landers’ and Land Sharks 


“Stop, Look, Listen’? and Avoid Disillusion and Heartbreaks 


T is not often that I feel myself to be a “ man 
with a message” constrained to stand and 
cry aloud as did old Jonah in the crowded 
streets of Nineveh. But observations ex- 

tending over several years with the addition of 
some very recent and vivid experiences have 
made me wish that I might give an earnest word 
of counsel and warning to every city-bred man 
who, usually mistakenly and intent on burning 
his bridges behind him, is planning to go to the 
land. 

Quite a good many years ago—even before the 
Great War—some misguided enthusiast made 
acatching phrase that became 





By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


railroad village. It was early forenoon and several 
carriers were busy sorting and preparing their 
route mail. I asked for the carrier of Route 2 and 
a Bright, keen-eyed young man responded. When 
I gave the name of the farm I sought he grinned 
cheerfully and replied with both a statement and 
a question in one breath. “Well you've got some 
climb. Have you got a Ford?” I confessed that 
while I didn’t have a Ford I had a car that would 
go anywhere that rubber tires could find foothold. 


-He picked up a scrap of paper and carefully 


does not yet seem to have found a common place 
in our American speech. All this locality is old 
agricultural land—part of the holdings of Kiliaen 
van Rensselaer, the Patroon, who in 1637 founded 
a far flung barony 48 miles long and half as wide 
comprising the larger part of the counties of 
Albany, Columbia and Rensselaer. Men have 
been living on these lands for very many years. 
There is plenty of material for romance in the 
tales of the anti-rent war which took place almost 
a century ago. Bygone generations of men 
labored faithfully and well on these ancient farms 
and out of the abundant stone that cumbered the 

ground, piled up wonderful 





almost a slogan “ Back to the 
Land.” I think that in his 
thought and in the thought of 
many others it had the fine 
spirit of a new Crusade—a 
sort of solemn duty to the 
Nation and the hour. But the 
movement was economically 
unsound and if it had never 
been acted upon it would 
have saved much of disap- 
pointment and loss and disil- 
lusion and heartbreak. Every 
year from our cities there go 
to the farms a considerable 
number of enthusiastic ideal- 
ists—people who really love 
or think they love country 
life and who see farming 
through a sort of golden mist 
of romance and every year 
there returns to the city 
again a pathetic procession of 
folks disillusionized in spirit 
and broken in fortune. For- 
tunate are they if they have 
lost nothing more than some 
money and two or three years 
of wasted efforts. 

Last week I appraised six farms for the Federal 
Land Bank and two of them were occupied by 
“Back-to-the-Landers *—poor, helpless, ignorant 
babes in the woods who made a fearful, almost 
tragic mistake in leaving behind them connections 
which afforded them a secure place in the world 
and then (I speak strongly perhaps) in a moment 
of folly, faring gayly forth into a life of which 
they knew nothing and in which men succeed only 
by virtue of adaptability coupled with training, 
skill and experience. 

These cases are only two of at least a dozen 
with which I have had intimate knowledge and 
contact. I propose to tell the simple and abso- 
lutely exact story of one of these. The other con- 
cerns a woman and I shall not spread her story 
before the world even under the full protection of 
concealing all details that would enable any one 
save her to recognize it. 

The scene was laid in an eastern county of the 
Hill Country of New York. I have found that if 
you want to get exact, dependable directions for 

_ Teaching a remote and hidden farm there is no 
one to consult equal to the rural mail carrier. 
So I dropped into the post office of a good sized 





“The avenue became a broad state highway that changed into a country road, that merged into a by-lane, 
which became a cart track, leading into a cow-path, that finally was lost in a squirrel track which ran up a tree.” 


charted my course, mapping it in detail with all 
turns and crossings including the bridges I should 
cross. These running directions reminded me of 
the man who, being of an investigational turn of 
mind, decided to follow a great city avenue to the 
end. The avenue presently became a broad State 
highway that changed into a country road that 
merged into a by-lane which became a cart track 
leading into a cow path that finally was lost in 
a squirrel track which ran up a tree. Thus finally 
he came to the end of his quest. I had almost this 
experience. For a mile or two I bowled along over 
a faultless concrete road, then turned up a dirt 
road and through a decaying village and then I 
turned the machine straight up the long steep 
mountain road gullied and rutted in spite of the 
numerous “Thank-you-marms” built across it. 
Once or twice I stopped to view and admire the 
criss-cross billows of the Hill Country spread out 
beneath me. Once, puzzled to know if the turn 
to which I had come represented merely a wood 
road or the public highway, I went a quarter of 
a mile across the fields to inquire. A mile or two 
further on I came out upon the high rolling pla- 


teau ort of moor-land, only the word “moor” 


lines of massive stone walls. 
I hope that some day some 
one in worthy fashion will 
write the epic story of these 
walls. Today many of the 
old farm houses are tenant- 
less and the unpainted barns 
are falling in and the un- 
touched fields are covering 
their nakedness with a growth 
of goldenrod and hardhack 
and over it all brood the 
memories of a brave, hardy 
agricultural folk who here 
once lived out their lives 
in hereulean labor and in 
obscurity and yet in hope and 
content. It was a raw, bleak 
October day with a high wind, 
an overcast gray sky and now 
and then a spitting snow 
flake and the whole gloomy 
landscape pressed down my 
spirit with a sense of the 
brevity and futility of human 
effort. 

A little further on, true to 
the map of the rural mail 
carrier, I found the farm. 
The house was fairly good—good enough to serve 
the needs of a better farm. Across the road were 
two ancient, weather beaten djlapidated — barns 
and just below (it must be very beautiful under 
blue, midsummer skies) was a lake of forty acres 
fringed by woodland and abandoned fields, and 
in the front yard unloading “top-wood” from 
a wagon was the proprietor. 

His story was very simple and quickly told. He 
was 53 years old. His home had been New York 
City. He was by profession a skilled carpenter 
with a very special field, being employed by one of 
the big greenhouse construction companies to 
erect the greenhouses which they sold and he was 
accustomed to being sent all over the eastern half 
of the country. Perhaps his folly is the more 
inexplicable because he had enjoyed very unusual 
opportunities for travel and observation. He had 
long been touched with the back-to-the-land fever 
and two years ago returning from a trip to 
Detroit he read in—God save the mark—he read in 
the New York Evening World the advertisement 
of this farm. So he stopped off to see it. He did 
not note the high hills or the poor mountain 

(Continued on page 390.) 
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The Truth in Advertising 


“PF WISH to express my hearty congratulations to the AMer- 

1IcAN AGRICULTURIST on the courageous and bold stand 
you are taking in regard to frauds and fraud advertising, of 
which the Standard Food and Fur Association is a typical 


example. Such efforts must be successful, and because they 


are bound to be, I know you will receive the lasting gratitude 


of your subscribers, and the hearty ipproval of the reading 


public. Again my congratulations and best wishes.” L. H. H., 
Onondaga County, New York 
E have received many such letters showing 
that the American AGRICULTURIST’S de- 

termined stand to help clean up the frauds and 
fake advertising is appreciated. If you could read 
some of the heartrending letters that come to 
our Protective Service Bureau, piteously asking 
for aid, usually when it is too late to do any good, 
you would see the need of the publicity we are 
giving to those who promise much for nothing. 
There is not a community that has not from 
one to several people who have been fleeced out 
of some or all of their savings by the nefarious 
operations of swindlers. Still, in spite of all the 
warnings, every mail brings a new list of victims. 

The front pages of the newspapers carried 
recently the story of the conviction in a Federal 
court of Dr. Frederick A. Cook, who was sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for fourteen years and 
nine months, and fined $12,000 for using the mails 
to defraud in oil promotions. Dr. Cook will be 
remembered as the great fakir who came back 
from the Arctic several years ago and announced 
that he had discovered the North Pole. He was 
received as a hero until Dr. Peary, the real dis- 
coverer of the Pole, returned and exposed him. 

In sentencing Cook, the judge said in part: 
“Cook, this deal of yours is so damnably rotten 
that it seems to me your attorneys must have 
been forced to hold their handkerchiefs to their 
noses to have represented you. You have stolen 
this money from widows and orphans. Have you 
no decency at all? Are you not haunted at night 
by these pitiable figures? How can you sleep? 
You ought to be paraded as a practical warning 
in every State where you have sold stock.” 

We shall have more of these articles. Our 
Protective Service Bureau and our lawyers want 


to work with you to help stop the flow of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars of hard-earned savings 
for schemes from which nothing is received in 
return. If you know of any such operations send 
us full details. 


**T Am From Missouri’”’ 


FEW days ago we heard someone ask, 

“Where is the nigger in the woodpile in that, 
new Rural School Bill? ['m from Missouri,” he 
continued. This last was spoken with a good 
deal of pride, but for the life of us, we never could 
see why it was so much better to come from 
Missouri than any other State! 

According to some people, there must be some 
trick about that School Bill. If it cannot be seen 
on the surface, then it is a hidden nigger in the 
woodpile. According to their belief, the farmer 
members of that Committee of Twenty-one are 
scheming rascals, whose only purpose in spending 
their time and money on the Committee was to 
put something over on their fellow farmers. No 
matter if you read to these doubters the actual 
statement in the bill itself that there can be no 
consolidation in any rural school district except 
by the vote of the people themselves, they still 
would maintain that there is some trick about it. 

No matter if you actually prove that rural school 
taxes in hundreds of districts, because of more 
State aid mostly paid by the cities, would be 
actually lower than they are under the present 
law, they still steadfastly refuse to believe the 
evidence. No matter if it is clearly shown that 
item after item in the new bill provides for more 
real local control of the schools than farmers now 
have, there will still be some who doubt. They 
still boast that they are “from Missouri.” 

And the attitude of these chronic doubters is 
the same toward all issues of life and toward their 
fellows. Sometimes when these people of little 
faith find that their suspicions were actually un- 
justified, we wonder if they are not really dis- 
appointed. Fortunately, they are comparatively 
few in number. 


The Prohibition Vote 


OME months ago we set out to get some ex- 
S pression from our people on the problem which 
is so much in the public mind at the present time— 
that of prohibition. It is, of course, impossible by 
a straw vote to get anything but an indication of 
sentiment, but we have received thousands of 
letters from both those who believe in prohibition 
and from those who are against it, and these letters 
show how much and how deeply farm people are 
thinking about the wisdom of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. As far as space has permitted, we 
have printed letters giving the arguments for both 
sides. The letters are so good that we wish we 
could use more of them. 

In order to give all who wished an opportunity 
to vote, we have kept the vote open over a long 
period of time. We have now decided to bring it 
to a close January Ist, and in one of our January 
issues we will publish complete and detailed 
results of this canvass together with some more of 
the good letters. 

If you have not voted and wish yourself to be 
counted on either side, send in your vote. Ballots 
for Granges and other local organizations or 
individuals will be furnished free of charge upon 
application. 


A Farm School at Columbia? 


N his annual report, just published, Dr. Nicholas 

Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, urged the addition of an 
agricultural college to the University. With a 
splendid State agricultural college at Cornell, 
with good agricultural teaching at Syracuse, with 
half a dozen State farm schools and many agri- 
cultural high schools, and with many similar insti- 
tutions in‘other States, President Butler's sugges- 
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tion to establish a farm school in the heart of 
New York City will strike every farmer at first as 
ridiculous. 

But let us see. This new agricultural college at 
Columbia would, according to Dr. Butler's ideas, 
not attempt to teach farmers how to produce 
more. There would be no crop raising or animal 
husbandry courses. On this point, Dr. Butler says: 
“American farmers can now raise enough food- 
stuff to feed the world.” He would concentrate 
his teaching forces on the problems of marketing, 
transportation, farm taxation, government aid, 
and the everlasting question of how to keep the 
young folks on the farms. 

We think the proposal is excellent, and that it 
would do much to help farmers. It might be 
criticized from the standpoint that one who works 
on the farmer’s marketing and financial problems 
must also have a very intimate understanding of 
his production problems, and that this under- 
standing could not be obtained by men who were 
so far away from the farms as New York City. 
This objection could be overcome if the proper 
men were put in charge of the work. We have 
said many times that too little thought has been 
given to the great economic problems of the farm, 
such as marketing, taxation, government aid, 
etc. In the long run, these kind of farm problems 
are also city problems. The markets are in the 
cities, and the greatest market in the world is 
New York City. 

The bringing together by a college, such as Dr. 
Butler proposes, of the best experts and econo- 
mists that can be found anywhere to devote their 
entire time to the farmers’ economic troubles, the 
chief of which is marketing, ought to help solve 
some of those difficulties, to give city folks a better 
idea of what the farmer has to overcome, and to 
educate more young men in the correct principles 
and methods of farm marketing and finance. 





An Experiment 


OU will note that this issue of American 
AGRICULTURIST looks somewhat different than 
those you have been recently receiving. The 
different appearance is due to change in the style 
of type. We are constantly working and experi- 
menting to get you the very best possible farm 
paper, not only the best in pictures, articles and 
advertisements, but also in general appearance. 
The use of the type in this issue is one of our 
experiments. Some folks in the office do not care 
for it. Perhaps you will not. Anyway, if you do 
not like it, let us know and it will soon be changed. 
You can help us give you what you want in a farm 
paper by frequently telling us what you think is 
poor and what is good. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


F there is any class or trade that has suffered 
more from hard times than farmers, it is the 
publisher of local or country newspapers. The 
price of news print paper has multiplied itself 
many times during the last decade. Other manu- 
facturing and equipment costs of the printer have 
done the same thing and the country publishers’ 
labor problems are worse even than those of the 
farmer. On the other hand, the possible number 
of subscribers to country weeklies is limited and it 
has been practically impossible to raise the sub- 
scription price or the advertising rates very much. 
The result has been that hundreds of country 
newspapers have had to go out of business. 

This is extremely unfortunate, for the local 
weekly fills a real need in every community that 
vannot be met by any other agency. I am sorry to 
see them go, and I sympathize very deeply with 
one of these country editors who sat one day in 
his office sadly figuring up his weekly losses. 

Suddenly, he looked up to see a funeral proces- 
sion going by his window. He took one horrified 
look at the hearse, and then, throwing up ls 
hands in a gesture of despair, exclaimed: 

“ By gosh, there goes my subscriber!” 
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The Cooperative’s “Hired Man” 


Third of the Series of Articles on Problems That Cooperatives Face 


EW of us have ever stopped to realize how 
complicated this business of marketing is, 
and how many different kinds of business 
are involved. A cooperative marketing 
organization doing a large business needs ex- 
pert salesmen and sales managers. It needs 
a man or men trained in the modern science 
of advertising; it needs some one with an expert 
knowledge of banking and accounting. If it 
uses the railroads, to any extent, and most of 
them do, an expert traffic man must be employed. 
Also, good legal talent is essential. All of these 
and other trades and professions touch the mar- 
keting business, in addition to those whicli come 
nearer the farmers such as grading, packing, 
processing, standardizing, and storing the product. 
It is plain that experts must be hired for these 
jobs, and I think the chief qualification to be 
demanded is successful experience in the work 
which the employee is expected to do for the co- 
operative. In addition to these spe- 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


to stay very long. There are a good many men 
working for the farmers’ organizations in New 
York and elsewhere who are now earning less 
money than they could get elsewhere, and are 
staying for a time as a matter of principle. They 
cannot long continue to do this. 

Furthermore, there is a very great uncertainty 
as to the future from an employee’s standpoint 
in all cooperative work. They look back over the 
history of farmers’ organizations and think of the 
long line of men both officers and employees who 
have faithfully served cooperative organizations, 
who were left stranded and oftentimes discredited 
by the wayside, and they see little for themselves 
to look forward to in cooperative work. 

There is a modern tendency in business to make 
faithful and capable employees partners in the 
business, by making it possible in some way for 


It is easy to see this in plain figures. Applied 
to the milk business, a plant which ships a hundred 
cans of milk a day has a fain volume. It takes 
about three men to handle this milk in the plant. 
At present, such laborcosts about six dollars a day, 
or an item of eighteen dollars for labor in -the 
plant to start with. This means a labor cost of 
eighteen cents a can, to say nothing of all the rest 
of the labor charges involved in marketing the 
product. If there were several plants under one 
management, there would be further wage or 
salary charges of managers and clerks. 

Now suppose that for some reason this plant 
was deserted by some of its farmers, or some of the 
dairies were sold, or maybe a mistake was made 
in locating the plant in the first place so that the 
plant handled only fifty cans a day. Unless some 
of the men were discharged, the labor cost would 
be doubled immediately. 

It is easier to hire men than to discharge them, 

and maybe at another time of the 





cial qualifications, at least a part of 


year the supply would come back 





the employees of a farmers’ organiza- 
tion should be men who came orig- 
inally from the farm, with a knowl- 
edge of farm conditions and sympathy 
with the many problems which the 
farmer is up against. It will, of 
course, be impossible to have all 
employees with this qualification, but 
there must be at least some—and 
certainly those who have direct rela- 
tions between the cooperative and the 
farmers should have it. Also, no 
employee should enter any important 
position in a cooperative without 
having a general knowledge of the 
organization and what it is trying to 
do, and of the whole cooperative 
movement. With a corps of “hired 
men” who, in addition to their spe- 
cial training for their particular jobs, 
have a farm sympathy and viewpoint 
and a knowledge of the aims and 
ideals of cooperation, the organiza- 
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organizations. 
ably you will disagree with some of.the statements. 
care so long as they start you thinking constructively about how 
you can work better with other farmers to sell your products for 
more money. If you wish, write us your views in a short letter and 
help us to think; but don’t bother to write fault-finding letters. 
Farmers tried that on their marketing problems for more than 
fifty years and it did no good.—The Editors. 


Let Us Think About It 


HERE has been much written in the last few years on farmers’ 
cooperatives, but nothing has appeared like the full and frank 
discussions we are giving you in the recent issues of American 
Cooperative marketing is here to stay, but like all 
new machines, it is very crude. The sooner farmers can get the sand 
out of the gears and perfect the machine, the sooner it will enable 
them to sell their products to better advantage. 
This means that we must give careful and much thought to our 
Read these articles and think about them. Prob- 
We do not 


again so that the men would have to 
be kept on the job in order to have 
them when they were needed. 

The same principle applies to the 
marketing of apples in the coopera- 
tive packing houses and to the mar- 
keting of any other farm commodity. 

It would seem that right here was 
the secret of the ultimate success or 
failure of farm organization; that is, 
the volume of business must be kept 
large enough to justify the amount 
of labor employed. To work this 
out, two responsibilities are involved: 
first, the responsibility of the average 
farmer to patronize his cooperative 
so as to keep the volume large; and 
second, the responsibility of the 
directors of the cooperative to keep 
the amount of labor low, in propor- 
tion to the volume of business 
handled. 

Another important factor in con- 








== nection with the cooperative’s “hired 








tion will have an “ esprit de corps”; 
that is, a spirit of loyalty and a de- 
termination to work together for success that will 
be difficult to beat. 

I do not think that a reputation as a “big man” 
in the business world is much of a qualification 
for a farmer organization employee. There has 
been a good deal of nonsense about hiring “big 
men” for cooperative work with the result that 
there has been a tendency to go out and pay a big 
salary for some spectacular “big man,” who, when 
he is set to work in a cooperative organization, 
proves himseH to be mostly bluff. Such men are 
more apt to be interested in advertising themselves 
and in making a big demonstration. The really 
big men in the business world or anywhere else, 
are usually poor self advertisers. They are often 
little known, having been more interested in 
building up and quietly and _ conservatively 
directing a successful business than they have in 
vetting a sensational reputation as a “big business 
man.’ This business of marketing by organiza- 
tion is new work. It must be built up slowly and 
gradually. Farmers are in no position to stand 
heavy losses caused by building too ‘rapidly on 
poor foundations or by too spectacular methods. 

What about salaries for the cooperative’s 
“hired man”? This is a real problem for salaries 
add to overhead and keep returns to farmers 
down. They look mighty big, too, to the average 
farmer who sees very little cash in the course of 
the year. But we can lay this down as a general 
principle: that unless a farmers’ organization is 
sound enough and well built enough to hire and 
adequately pay for good employees, it will surely 
fail. 

If an advertising expert, an accountant, a 
lawyer, or any of the other many employees of 
a cooperative can get a better salary from some 
other business it is very plain that he is not going 





them to share in the stock or the business. The 
so-called “California Plan” of cooperation which 
has no stock and no dividends has many good 
points and is rapidly gaining ground in America. 
It does make every farmer a partner in the busi- 
ness. But an organization built on this plan does 
not offer much to employees and they never can 
have any real part in the business. Perhaps this 
is right, but I maintain that if the best kind of 
“hired men” are to be kept in cooperative work, 
some kind of a plan must be devised to give them 
a permanent interest and something besides a sal- 
ary to work for. 

One of the hardest propositions in farm organi- 
zations is not to load up with too much help, and 
to keep the number of employees down in propor- 
tion to the volume of business. The only excuse 
any organization has for existence is to bring 
farmers more money for their products. It may 
not be able to do this in the first or second year. 
Farmers should not expect too much; but in the 
end, better financial returns must be the test of 
the cooperative. To get these returns, overhead 
expenses must be kept down. This is a particularly 
difficult problem because prices of farm products 
are so low to start with that they will not stand 
for much overhead. In almost any other busi- 
ness, except farming, the retail price of the product 
‘an be placed high enough to take care of all the 
overhead of a large marketing organization and 
still leave a profit. 

One of the largest items of overhead expenses 
in any organization, cooperative or otherwise, is 
the pay of the employees. We have already seen 
that employees cannot be held on salaries much 
lower than other business pays. Therefore, to 
keep the overhead down there is but one answer, 
and that is to limit the amount of help. 


men” is the relations between the 
officers and the directors of the cooperative and 
the employees. In the first place, the directors 
must be held responsible by the farmers for the 
success of the work. But it seems to me that this 
does not mean that the farmer directors or officers 
should attempt to run the details of the business. 
That is what the expert employees are for. If any 
particular employee or department shows by 
frequent and detailed reports to the directors that 
it is not accomplishing results, the plain horse- 
sense of the directors can soon detect this, and the 
employee or department head can be changed. 
But it is not fair to hold the employee or the 
department head responsible for the details of his 
work if the directors constantly interfere in those 
details and carry them out contrary to the advice 
of the hired expert. It is as foolhardy for a farmer 
director to attempt to tell the trained accountant, 
or the legal counsel, or the advertising expert how 
to run the details of his department as it would 
be for those same trained employees to tell farmers 
how to feed a cow. 

Some of the larger cooperatives have had a prac- 
tice of holding frequent conferences of the more 
important employees and department heads. At 
these conferences detailed reports of the progress 
of the work of the departments are given, policies 
are discussed and sometimes recommendations 
are made to the directors. Such conferences help 
to make everyone feel that all are working for the 
same object and they do much toward bringing 
the different divisions of work together as a unit. 

One of the most important places to practice 
cooperation in a farmers’ organization is between 
employees and directors and officers. All must 
feel that the organization is something more than 
a business corporation, that a great new economic 


(Continued on page 392) 












UNADILLA 
SILOS 


OW is the time to arrange for 

your Unadilla Silo. While our 
factory is not rushed you may secure 
the famous Unadilla with the 
greatest saving ever offered on 
early orders. 


Send today for our large illustrated 
catalog showing details of the Better 
Built Unadilla 

Our Agency propo 


open in a tew counties 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Unadilla, N. Y. 
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Rib-Stone Concrete Stave 
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by placir our order now 


The time to Pas is when the other | 
fellow wants to sell. 


We want your Order now and will pay 
you a premium for it 


RIB-STONE CONCRETE CORPORATION 
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Hand Power 
Hercules 


Fastest, Cheapest Way 
to Clear Land 


+1055 





At a contest held recently in England, 
Hercules all-steel triple power stump 
puller pulled stumps taster than any 
other method. Quick work t 
and one man dgge the job.Hand pow- #97 Payments 
er infour spe ir double, triple and quadruple 
— Easy t« ick w nding < ible, and other 
eatures. Horse Powe Hercules is most complete 
up-to-the-minute stump p alliog « tfit made Write 
for prices and cat ~y v4 ry 











1923 introduct offer Comes 
B. A. FULLER, “soeay to 
\e use 
Hercules Mfg. Co. 
623 29th St. Horse 
Ceaterville, lowa ae, = 











Direct from Factory SAW RIGS 


$105.00 to $130.00 
Send for Literature 


MORRISVILLE FOUNDRY CO. 


Morrisville, Vt. 














FOR SALE 
McCormick 6-Rell 


Improved Husker & Shredder 


in excellent shape and ready to oper sed 
littie and is a clean Husker and a es its work we 
WIll sell cheap Apply to 


HENRY W. SATTERTHWAITE Woodbourne, Pa 


Recent Experiences that Question the Usual Practice 


necessary to 
off a cow and 


I it 
dry 


rest her between milking periods? The aver- 
ige dairyman will tell you emphatically “Yes” 
He may be right, but recently I have been 


which leads me to 
usual dairy 


milking cows for SiX 


getting some 


experience 
question somewhat the 
of drying off 
three 

Ihe experience has come in handling cows 
on advanced test The Guernsey 
Breeders Association recognizes two kinds of 
official records—those made by which 
milk for a year without regard to the length of 


practice 
weeks to 
months 


registry 


cows 


time a calf is carried, and those made by cows 
which carry a calf 265 days during the period 
of the year’s test. A cow in the latter class 
must practically produce a calf at the same 
time she makes her vear's record, since cows 
carry their calves but 283 days on the average 

As pure-bred calves are one of our chief 
sources of income we have been testing as 


many cows as possible under this second ‘ lass 
his means th have bred them within 
six weeks to three months after freshening 
One cow has completed her year’s work 
and another has practically 


milked con- 


day 


$s system 
completed hers Both cows have 


ime luding the 


; ! } 

tinuously during the year, 

thes freshened Both cows have made un- 
sually large records: Elmroad’s Lady Rilma 


finished with 19,015 pounds of milk for the 


vw and Lady Mary of Sunnygables will 
break the world’s record for senior three-year- 
old Guernsevs by over 500 pounds 

Ihe care which the se cows have received 
has necessarily been the very best we could 

ve them. And here, perhaps, is where we 


gained a bit of valuable experience which 


1 am passing on to American AGRICULTURIST 
uders for what it is worth 
Cared for as they were, these two cows have 
t only produced a remarkable amount of 
Ik but | both dropped strong, robust 
lves and after freshening have picked up 


milk production to practu ally the same 


i they made when they freshened 
weeks rest 


that care as 


Does not this experience prove 

ich as rest is vital to the dairy cow at the 

e she freshens? I am convinced of one thing 
it least I would much rather have a cow 


lked right up to the time she freshens and 


en the best of care than to have her dry 
two months or six weeks, during which 
e she is half starved, half watered and 
ill bused And this is the lot of the 
erag cow in the average dairy herd 
Just vy a cow that is well cared for will 
luce up to freshening and at the time of 
shening may be interesting. Our official 
cords show that Elmroad Lady Rilma 
lked 36.9 Ibs. on September 1, fifteen days 
hefore Ireshening; on September 12. three 
s before freshening, 17 Ibs.; on September 
15. the dav she fre shened, 20.7 Ibs. be sides 
it her calf took 
Lady Mary, three days before freshening, 
milked 13.9 lbs; the day she freshened, 14.2 
lbs. besides what her calf took: three davs 
later. 33.1 ths. Within a week after freshening 
bot OW vl passed $0 Ibs. and were steadily 
MeTRD ETL LES amal the have every appearance ol 
wring ble to go on and produce well for 
inother lactation period 


may be exceptional. Others 
In fact we 


Phis experience 


had opposite results 


ere ned against making a year record 
with cows and having them freshen within 
the same year. From our limited experience 
with these two cows, however there seems to 
be nothing to be alarmed about. Later I will 
tell something of how these cows have been 


What about it? What is 


experience? 


‘* Back-to-the-Landers’’ and 


Land Sharks 


Conl ied 


road. He did not see with appraising eye 
the weather-beaten, abandoned farmsteads 
nor the rocky outcrop through the thin and 
slat; soil He only the far reaching bil- 
lowy lan and most of all he confessed he 
saw the little lake so near his door flashing and 


from page iS? 


saw 


scape 


sparkling in the sunshine. They offered him 
the farm of 145 acres together with a few 
broken down and wornout implements, an old 


* band- 
It seemed too good to 

true He paid down 81,400, 
practically all his and 
mortgage for $1,400 on which he promised to 
$200 each year. Since then he has man- 
ke one payment of $200, and has 


vagon or two and four or five dec repit 
box” cows for $2,800 
promptly 
also 


Savings gave a 


pay 
ged to ma 


By H. E. BABCOCK 


also made a few repairs 


to the house and has 
bought two or three more poor cows giving in 


last he is 
His 
hope now is to save some part of what he 
drowning man clutches at 
a straw, so in his distress he turns to the Land 
Bank for aid and it cannot help him 

I am sorry for him—sorry beyond measure 
He is an honest gentleman—straightforward, 
intelligent and absolutely free from bluff, but 
his experience is for him well nigh a tragedy 
still and has his 


payment his note for $125 \t 
disillusioned and at the end of his rope 
only 


has paid and as a 


Of course he is a carpenter 


tools but he must begin once more at the bot- 
tom and in industrial life it is not so easy to 


establish new connections when you are 
the half century mark 

I could set down other true stories of the 
land shark and his victim—the ** back-to-the- 
lander.” There are a number of *real estate 
agencies operating here in the East and the 
of them all has hundreds or for 
all I know thousands of Some 
of these agencies do a legitimate and 
are run by reputable men but many of these 


* past 


most notable 
iven¢ ies 
business 


men are past masters in the art of selling farms 
and their one business is to make a sale. Be- 
yond that they have and no 
conscience In the prey on the 


no responsibility 
they 
mer and on the 
Once 


how he 


main 
ignorant foreig scarcely less 
helpless native 
told Ine 
drive a salesman and his prospect out to view 
a farm. He had previously been assured that 
this was planned for a quick run and that he 
was not expected to sleep at the wheel \s 
they climbed into the car, the agent remarked 
pleasantly: “Please note that the farm I am 
to show you is only about half an hour 
heart of the i, Later on 
wide open throttle bounded 
up the rough hill road, 


in Binghamton a chaut- 


feur had been employed to 


going 
from the as the 
powerful car with 
and swerved and tore 
the salesman leaned 
seat and hissed into the 
her along shoot her along. 

There are agents whose 
Make 
as large a cash payment 
extracted. Then write a contract 
remainder in fixed sums so large and at inter 
vals so frequent that there shall be no possi- 
bility of fulfillment Very recently I read an 
agreement where the purchaser had agreed to 
pay $50.00 on the tenth day of each month 
So pa as the income from s concerned 
he might just 
Sea as the Na 


from the rear 


* Shoot 


forward 
driver's ear 


cre ed of sale spuin- 


ship is this. a sale any way and pret just 
as can possibly be 


to pay the 


this farm 
is well have agreed to pay the 
nal Debt as it came duc 
idd that 


Fairness leads me to in this parti 


ther ise the seller had been merciful and 
made no effort to literally enforce the terms 

Last week I read ontract which a buyer 
had signed and the final clause was this (1 
quote it exactly tnd it is further pr 
that y pay ° al on 

ha mn ue a he arty of t 

/ pa sh é { fe ho hk 

yed beyond h he rrty of the first 
pa hall be ent uj ud | 

poccorting & the lew of 
he relations between I far he 

lhe other day I talked with a protessor 


man ordinarily 
all 


our ¢ ollege of Agriculture a 
of reserved and kindly and gentle speech 
ith fervor. directness and sincerity that 
» he ped that in that 
rs spe ik ere might 
/ 


— “ 
he hope d he place of lost 
souls of which the pre 
little corner kept especially hot anc 
accommodat 


be some 


reserved for the perpetual ion of 
land sharks who prey on the confidence 
and and yullibilits of the helpless 
souls who fall into their clutches 

I am fond of 
people to remain in the country 
were born but [ am exceedingly loat 
bred folks of slender means to seek an 
fortunes on the land If a man 
monev bevond what he 
ts to 


those 
gnorance 
very advising country-bred 
: where they 
h te advise 
ety 
hazard of new 
has sothie re ally needs 
and feels that he wan himself by 
gentleman farming—why, that is 
I feel that ordinarily he is 

after all if he 


sulfers 


amuse 
playing at 
another matter 
rather foolish but 
fingers a bit no one 
I find the city bred man with saving 
sand or two dollars dead anxious to burn his 
hind him and become a farmer I want 
exhorted by the 
“Stop, look. 
I usually give 
that Josh 


burns his 
But when 
s of a thou- 


really 


bridges be 
to beg him to do as we are 
railroad crossings 
asks my 
frank, brief counsel 

concerning 


at some 
If he 
same 

gave 


signs 
listen 6 
him the 
Billings 


idvice 


matrimony— | 


“DON'T.” | 


I am a subscriber since about 1863 and have 
gotten it ever since Have paid up to 1925 
Would not be without. Every farmer should 
be a subscriber.—Z. WepersBacn, 
burg, Pa. 
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a Does a Cow Need a Rest? BEiyar 


SILOS 


Are Easier 
To Buy 


You can now buy 
genuine Harder Silo 
on the most liberal terms ever offered to 
silo purchasers. You can meet the pay- 
ments out of your milk.checks and soon 
own clear and free the best silo that money can buy, 
The new patented Harder-Victor Front is the most 
important silo improvement of recent years. 

Write today for particulars 
and our free book, ‘Saving 
with Silos.” Tell us how many 
cowsyou are milking and we’|] 
also send a valuable Handy 
Pocket Record Book, especiai- 
ly arranged for farm accounts. 
HARDER MFG. CORP. 
Box F, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


















your saw direct from the factory at lowest fac 
tory prices. Every saw gus ee absolutely satis- 
factory or your money back can get a =. 
oughly well made, yA... % eel guaran 


Hertzler & Zook Saw 


Portable Wood 


for as little as $10, that will saw firewood, tum 

lath und posts. Kipping table can be attached’ 
Lowest priced practical saw made Other styles and 
sizes up to bi . contractors saws--all at mo ney ~~ 
prices. H & Z saws are designed and made by 

experts of best tested 
materials,every one guar- 











for free catalog with 
tiustrations, descrip- 
tions and prices 
of surprisin 
_— a bargains for the 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
Box 44. _ Belleville, 












EASY NOW TO SAW LOGS 
AND FELL TREES 


WITTE Log-Saw Does the Work 
of 10 Men at 1 20 the Cost 
Saws 40 Cords a Day 








will burn 
power 80 


4 log-saw that 
liver the surplus 


any fuel and de- 
necessary to fast 


sawing is sure to show every owner an extra 
profit of over $1,000.00 a year 

Such an outfit is the Witte Log-Saw which 
has met such sensational success. The WICO 


Magneto equipped Witte is known as the stand- 
rd of power saws—fast cutting. with a natural 
arm-swing’’ and free from the usual log-saw 


troubles It burns kerosene, gasoline or dis- 
tillate so economically that a full day’s work 
osts only twenty-two cents 








Kass 


Magneto 





Equipped 

Wim. Middlestadt reports that the Witte has 
eplaced forty men using buck-saws Hun- 
dreds of users saw as much as forty cords a day 

Mr. Witte says that the average user of a 
Witte Log and Tree Saw can make easily 
$50.00 a day with the outfit and so confident 
is he that he offers to send the complete com- 
bination log and tree saw on ninety days’ free 
trial to anyone who will write to him The 
prices are lowest. in history and under the 
method of easy payments spread over a year 


only a few doilars down puts the Witte to work 
for you 

If you are interested in making more money 
sawing wood and ciearing your place at small 
cost. write Mr. Witte today at the Witte 
Engine Works, 6802 Witte Bidg.. Kansas City 
Mo., or 6802 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
full details of this remarkable offer. You are 
under no obligation by writing. 


“The Truth About Wire Fence” 





SOLUTION OF THE MYSTERY 
THAT HAS COST FARMERS 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


estves the puzzle and s 
you how to save that ie per 


Write for a copy today. you can tell Oak from Poplar 








Five pounds chewing. $1 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO, 


ten, $3.00; twenty, $ 
Smoking five & “y is, $1.05; ten, $2.00; twenty, $3.5 Pipe and 
Res ipe free money. Pay = receiv 
KENTUCKY TOBACCO CO. PADUCAH, KY. 
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Winter Care of Orchards 


If Trees Are Worth Setting. Protect Them 


T is poor business to 

buy pure bred 
young stock only to let them starve and become 
diseased; but the eastern states are mottled 
with young orchards that seem to have been 
properly set, of reasonably well chosen varie- 
ties, but that at present writing are the exact 
opposite of a “demonstration orchard.” They 
are models of demonstration of how not to do 
it! Rodents, mice, and rabbits have taken 
terrible toll. Surface water in winter, settling 
about the trunks has frozen against the young 
bark fatally. 

Sun-scald—the clear February sun in the 
still air after a zero night has ruined apple trees 
even up to several inches in diameter, especially 
the more thrifty. And finally, the borers we 
have always with us. 

Once well-set, a fruit tree which perhaps 
originally cost but 30c is instantly worth 
$1.00, and after one or two growing seasons is 
as well worth $2.00 as any cow is worth a hun- 
dred. Now thrifty farmers never neglect one 
hundred dollar cows, but they do sorely neglect 
a one hundred dollar acre of young orchard 
trees. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that they have 
vielded to the blandishments of some sales 
agent and bought expensive woven wire guards 
\ reliable supply house quotes these by the 
hundred as follows: 


$x 15—88.70 
6x18—15.60 F. O. B. 


So far so good, but after this heavy outlay, 
plus the expense of setting the guards properly 
about the tree trurik, we have protection from 
only one of the above mentioned dangers, the 
rodents. And if we have to lay out another 
ten to twenty dollars per hundred to protect 
against surface water, sun-scald and _ borers, 
we may as well give up right now. 

\s to rodents, a few days ago I saw a block 
of about fifty thirty-year-old Greening trees 
dead or dying from mice girdling, from a single 
winter's neglect. If we breed mice (and also 
rubbish) the size of the tree is never too large 
for their teeth, and this is equally true ifi regard 
to rabbits and deer. 

To be sure a bearing apple tree worth $25.00 
is richly entitled to a wire guard, but we have 
never found them necessary. In some thirty 
years we have lost but two bearing trees from 
mice attacks, and in neither case did we breed 
the mice. These trees stood on the edges, and 
we were raided. 


Inexpensive and Safe 

Our methods with small trees are as follows: 
During early November workmen using long- 
handled spades pile several square cut spades 
full of soil against each tree (first having re- 
moved, with a sharp hoe, every atom of rub- 
bish lying within two or three feet of the trunk). 
The result is a conical mound about one foot 
high which storms and wind settle somewhat, 
but still adequate to keep away burrowing 
mice, besides bracing the young tree against 
winter gales following a sudden thaw. 

The mound also is a 100% insurance against 
the squeezing of surface water also, and is even 
a deterrent to the borers the following spring 
as we are in no hurry to level it down 

Supplementary to the above, choosing some 
mild day about the last of January we “ paint” 
the tree from the lower crotches down into the 
ground with a sludge in which whale oil soap 
or crude carbolic acid are so manifest as to dis- 
gust every rabbit in that region. The body of 
the paint being whitewash, the winter injury 
from sun-scald is also thus avoided. A white 


By DAVID STONE KELSEY tree 


trunk will not 
draw the sun's rays 
Given a wash of the right consistency, one 
thrust of a heavily loaded paint brush in the 
crotch will thoroughly “paint” a small tree in 
thirty seconds. Sometimes we add a bit of 
dissolved resin to this mixture and apply it 
warm if much troubled by washing off from 
costal winter rains, and occasionally, a second 
application about mid-February is necessary. 
We mean to have “the flavor last’ so that the 
carbolic will ward off both spring borers and 
June rabbits. 


BRIDGE GRAFTING SAVES 
GIRDLED TREES 


N Bridge grafting to save girdled or dam- 

aged fruit trees as in all other grafting the 
cion wood should be one year old, well matured, 
and free from winter injury. There are various 
methods of inserting the cions in making the 
bridge. The essential point, however, say 
Experiment Station horticulturists, is that the 
cambium, or growing layer, of cion be in con- 
tact with the cambium of the tree above and 
below the girdle. 

Grafting is best done in the spring when the 
bark begins to slip. A satisfactory method in 
bridge grafting is to remove a rectangle of bark 
above and below the girdle on the tree down 
to the cambium and of the same width as the 
cion. The ends of the cion are cut so as to bring 
the cambium of cion and tree in contact, when 
the ends are neatly fitted into the incisions of 
the tree. J 

A small wire nail driven through each end 
of the cion into the tree will hold the cion in 
place. 

All the wound should be waxed over thor- 
oughly. After the bridging is completed it is 
a good plan to mound the tree with soil above 
the girdle to prevent drying and checking. 

While bridge grafting may save the tree, it is 
always better to prevent injuries which make it 
necessary. 


ALFALFA IN THE ORCHARD 


Some time ago AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST brought up 
the question of alfalfa in the apple orchard. Some 
excellent response was received relative to the experience 
of prominent growers. The following comes from th 
department of experimental pomology of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College of Agriculture. It bears out the ex 
perience of other growers, that alfalfa is a decided benefit 
in the orchard where it is cut and allowed to remain as 
a mulch, 

N 1908, Dr. J. P. Stewart, then in charge of 

the pomological research, planted about 750 
apple trees in several experiments in the college 
orchard. One block of a dozen trees was seeded 
to alfalfa the following year. In order to get 
a good stand it was necessary to reseed the 
following year. Seven years later the block 
was again reseeded and again in 1921. The 
alfalfa has made a fair growth and has been 
clipped twice a year. While the trees were 
small the hay was piled around them but of 
late years it is left where it falls. 

These 15 year old trees have never had 
nitrogen applied to them yet they have made 
as good growth as trees which have been under 
annual cultivation with heavy applications of 
fertilizers. Trees planted at the same time 
and grown under a timothy and blee-grass sod 
suffered to such an extent from nitrogen starva- 
tion that it was necessary to begin fertilizing 
them in 1920. 

In this same orchard about 50 other trees, 
also planted in 1908, were seeded down to 
alfalfa about 1913. This land has been reseeded 

Continued on page 400) 











There was nothing elaborate in the exhibit of “Cataract Brand” apples in New 
York’s exhibit at the recent Fruit Show in New York City. The Western New York 
growers put on a real commercial exhibit and for that reason it was most impressive. 


In the foreground are 


e cross-sections of barrels of apples showing the uniformity 


of pack from top to bottom. The New York exhibit consisted of barreled apples 


of interest to the commercial buyer. 


On the right is the grader which was used in 


demonstrating to visitors how Western New York apples are graded and packed. 























































The bottom of the barrel— 


HERE was an old lady who 
took only a spoonful or two 
of flour from a barrel each 
day and noticed that the bottom 


Manure alone will not do it. 
You must add potash to your 
mixed fertilizer, or buy mixed 
fertilizer that contains plenty of 


was still far away. She exclaimed, _ potash. 
Why this barrel of flour will The use of potash is profitable. Potash 
last forever.” pays. 


If you buy mixed fertflizer insist on 
a formula that is high in potash. 

Your gealer has Genuine German 
potash in stock, either in the form of 
mixed fertilizer or in 200 pound sacks. 
Should he be temporarily out of 
it, write us and we will tell you 
how and where to get it in the 
grade you wish. 

Since May Ist, 1923, the dis- 
tribution of German Potash, form- 
erly managed in this country by 
the German Kali Works and the 
Potash Syndicate, has been con- 
trolled by the 


POTASH IMPORTING COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA 
81 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


Genuine German 


POTASH 


But the bottom finally came. 

In your soil there are three 
plant foods—nitrogen, phospho- 
rous and potash. Every crop you 
grow takes its toll of each 
of these three elements. 
You replace some of the 
food by growing legumes, 
by rotating your crops, and 
by returning the farm 
manure. 

But do you returnaill the 
potash that is removed? If 
you do not, there will come * 
a daywhen the “bottom of 
the barrel” will be reached. 
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SKINNER APPLE 4X2 PEACH SIZER 


Does Work of Five Machines Compact, convenient and less ex- 


pensive to install and operate. 
Combines self-feeding hopper, roller grading belt, 
cull elt, sizer, distributing system. Dependable, 
thorough, widely used by experienced packers. 
























Built by World’s 
largest manufacturers of 
packing house machinery. 

Write for detailed information 


SKINNER MACHINERY CO., Fourth St., DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 





















#) Successfully Used for More than 30 YEARS 

j| Ask for Free Copy of the Cattle Specialist and how to get the 

Practical Home Veterinarian without cost. Veterinary advice free. 
Get Medicines of Druggist or Dealer, or Direct. 

DR. DAVID ROBERTS VETERINARY CO. inc., 197 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Prompt Shipment 
From Warehouse 
Near You 






on this new way of making harness, which is three 
Post Yourself times stronger than buckle harness. Before you buy 
harness, let me send youa set of Walsh No-Buckle Harness on 30 days’ Free 
Trial, to show you why this harness is three times stronger without buckles, 
better looking and handier in every way. If not convinced, send it back at my 
expense. The Walsh isa proven success on thousands of farms for over 8 years. 


Three Times Stronger Than Buckle Harness 
Buckles weaken and tear straps. Walsh 1! ¢-inch breeching strap holds over 
. 1100 lbs. The same strap with buckles will break at the 
Tests Pree buckle at about 350 Ibs. pull. Ordinary harness has 68 
“The Walsh is strong- buckles. Walsh Harness has no buckles. Easy to see why 
est, neatest, most con-§ Walsh is three times stronger than ordinary harness, 
venient harness I ever Packer's Northern Steer Hide Leather—best that can be tanned, 
Bie hone sy COSTS LESS — LASTS TWICE AS LONG 
gag gp or ene: he Walsh Harness costs less because it saves many a 
a © 5 ge dollar in repairs, Users show average repair cost of only 
bought bis fret Walsh 9 cents per year. No patching, no mending, because no 
S years ago and bought§ TiNgs to wearstrapsintwo, no bu kles to weaken and tear 
3 new sets since for his§ Straps. Greatest advance in harness making. Easily adjust- 
pn A ~ Ce ed to fit any horse. Write today for new reduced prices. 
ous beats me | $3 AFTER THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Mr. E.E. Ward, Sen- Balance easy payments, or cash after trial if you wish. Write today 
oo for free book, prices, easy payments and thirty days’ trial offer, also 
LAT bow to make money showing Walsh Harness to your neighbors, 
James M. Walsh, Pres., WALSH HARNESS CO. 
511 Keefe Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


























Endorsed by Agricultural 
olleges, Government 
Experiment Stations 
leading horsemen and 
thousands of users— 





over 40 years. Th 
Walsh is the best yet."" 




























Your Copy Is Ready -Write Today aN a | 
$4925 Buys Sadie Shemaien 
1 3 Belle City Incubator 


THIS LOG AND TREE SAW $2 1 95) 
F Guaranteed Saw — 
Hot-Water, Copper Tank, Do e Walls 


itted with Athing Silver Steel 
| 
| fj Fibre Board, Self Regulated. 182 
. —_— 
. Or both for only 
| 






buys i - Hot 
Brooder 
$21.95 Buys 230-Egg Incubator 
$ 9.95 Buys 230-Chick Brooder 
Both When Ordered Together, Only $29.95 
ress Prepaid 


East of Rockies and Allowed West 
Guararteed. Order now. Share 








® Cords In 10 Hours by one man. It's King of the 
woods. Catalog Y 9F¥ree. Established 1890. 


Sawing Machine Co., 1005 E. 75th St., Chicago, Mlineis 





Money Making Dairy Farm Bolle City Incubator Box 147, Raci 

















145 Acres with 23 Cows and 

Heifers, bull, 100 hens, compk furniture, wood s - 
ae hy el ag & elon ISHP 4 Other Sines ap te 

1 of country’s best dairy sec s, splendid marketing hd 
facilities; near town, 144 miles depot; SO acres machine- | em enew Prim 
worked felds, 30-cow spring-watered pasture, \ iland Before you buy any engine, send 

iar snd apple orchard: good © house i x for Free Engine Book and Low 

pr ~ water, big new dai barn, cer serment | Factory Prices Write today 
stable, granar wagor ! } 4 “ aff. | o “ 
all $11,000, only $3 00% i STROUT, Canastota, Desk 0008 oe Fuuhes b, P 
Madison Co., N.Y. oe 






















Takes only 50 days 
to get a real job 


tn the Auto and Tractor Business 


Read what these men are doing—here is your 
big chance to get “on easy street.” Come to 
these great shops on the biggest FREE offer 
ever made. 


Big Firms Need Trained Men 
The Auto and Tractor Business is on the boom. Thousands 
of trained men will be needed during the next few months. 
I get calls every day from Garages, Battery Stations, Auto 
Repair, Welding Shops and other successful concerns for 
Rahe men. When the big fellows need high grade men they 
know where to come for them. They want Rahe trained men. 
My Training Unusual 
Scientific tool training—that’s the secret. Yau do things 
here according to the latest engineering standards. Thou 
sands of dollars have been spent in modern tools and equip 
ment. That’s why my men are at home with the biggest 
shops in the country. If you want to succeed the way Smith 
and Metzger and the rest have—qualify by the same method. 
LL PAY YOUR RAILROAD FARE AND 
BOARD YOU! 
In order to fill the openings that now exist, I am making 
an offer no one has ever made before—Free Railroad Fare. 
Free board. But even that is not all. I'll tell you about 
the rest in my letter 
Send for FREE Book 


My big illustrated training book tells how others are suc- 


























Ford 
is a big success. 
I owe it to Rahe training.” 





“My garage and 


Agency 






G. W. Alexandria, 





Smith, 






Ohio. 














































pane Senne 7 A. ceeding. It tells many. thin. you ought to know about 
made.” Colby Lord, Oak- Autos and Tractors. Write for it and my short time offer 
’ e NOW. It soon expires 






land, Maine. Auto 


Tractor & 


Rahe re-<"« 


Pept. 221 Ninth & Walnut Sts., 


School 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


A A «& A R SCH 
Dept. 221 Ninth and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Without any obligation, send me your 
big free book, “The Evolution of Trans 
portation.” Also information regarding 
special temporary offer. 













“J thank Rahe Training j§§ ‘WRRBBPPACE Name  ...... cece ccc ccc ececcereecccceees 
for a great job in the best 
rage in Lima.” Howard = ‘WRREMStreet 2. cece cece cece ence eee ete eaten 


etzger, Lima, Ohio. 
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Among the Farmers 


League Announces December Prices—County Notes 


HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, Inc., has announced the prices for 
| December milk. These prices are based on 3 
| per cent. milk in the basic zone of 201 to 210 
| miles from New York City. 
| _ Class 1 milk entering into fluid consump- 
| tion, $2.80 per 100 pounds. 

Class 2A milk which goes into the manu- 
| facture of cream, $2.10 per 100 pounds, which 
| is 5 cents above the price for November. 

Class 2B milk which goes into the manu- 
| facture of condensed milk and ice cream, 
| $2.35 per 100 pounds 

} Class 2C milk which goes into the manufac- 
| ture of soft cheeses, $2.35 per 100 pounds. 

Class 3 milk which enters into the manufac- 

ture of powdered, condensed and evaporated 
milk, as well as hard cheeses, $2.15 per 100 
pounds, 

Class 4 milk which enters into the manufac- 

ture of butter and cheese will be determined 
by the quotations of these commodities on the 


New York market. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT 
ANNUAL MEETING OF 
NATIONAL GRANGE 
JROBABLY the outstanding resolutions 


adopted at the annual meeting of the 
National Grange were 
those requesting the 
installation of a dairy 
bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; 
the recommendation of 
a gasoline tax for the 
support of highway 
construction and men- 
endorsement of 
cooperative market- 
ing; sanctioning the 
plan of the Secretary 
of Treasury to dis- 
continue the issuance 
of tax-free 
and urging in time of 
war a draft of wealth 
and industry as well as 
men for the army 
The election of L. J 
Taber of Ohio as Mas- 
ter of the National 
Grange is looked upon 
as a compromise be- 
tween the radicals and 
the conservatives 
The NationalGrange 
laims a membership of 1,000,000 scattered 


ace, 


securities 


TOW « 

over every State ve Union. Records show 
1 growth of 80,006 the past four years. It 
s also stated that during this period 855 new 
subordinate granges have been organized, Fi- 
nancially the National Grange is in an excep- 


tionally healthy condition 
This year's meeting was lec lared by the 
the successful in many 


officials to be Thhost 


vas much larger than 


vears. The attendance 

early estimates indi ted Thirteen States 
ure represented on the new staff of officers 
elected at this meeting, which were announced 
in last week's Amertcan AGricu.turist. The 
States represented on the staff range from 


Idaho in the West to New Jersey in the East 
and Vermont in New England 


NEW YORK FARM NEWS 

Rensselaer Co.—Cider mills are running on 
full time. H. P. Hood & Son are enlarging 
their ice ponds. Many farmers are reducing 
their flocks of sheep rhe crop this 
year yielded heavily and at the present time 
is practically all in the buyers’ hands. Grow- 
ers received a fair price. Several of our well- 
to-do farmers are going to Florida to spend 
the winter. Several of them have been doing 
nicely in the real estate business down south 
C. 5, I. 

Greene Co.—The dry spell of the past season 
was mighty severe on crops. Hay made only 
a half a crop Pears were almost a complete 
failure. The apple crop was also less than 
half. In orchards, especially which were not 
sprayed, the fruit was very poor. On the 
other hand potatoes turned out fairly well 
They are bringing $1.25 a bushel now. They 
have been higher in some sections. Buck- 
wheat is bringing $1.00 a bushel, corn $1.40 
Fresh cows are in good demand and are bring- 
Hay is bringing $20 a ton 


York 
Potato digging is out of the way now. The 


crop was better than it looked as if it would 
be at one time. Potatoes are being carried at 


onion 


ing good prices. 


Along the Southern Tier of New 








L. J. Taber, Master of the National 
Grange 


Whitney Point for 75 cents a bushel. At the 
stores and the Endicott-Johnson market about 
one dollar is the ruling price. 

Considerable fall plowing has been done in 
this county and vicinity. For a time the soil 
was too dry to do good work, but an abundance 
of rain removed this handicap. 

A piece of road northeast from Main village 
a mile in length has been improved. It was 
formerly a very heavy road and the macadam 
is very much appreciated. It should be carried 
on farther, however. 

Still another highway project is the promised 
building of a road along the south line of the 
Lackawanna R. R., from Westover to Gray's 
Crossing, eliminating an overhead 
which has been one of the most dangerous in 
this part of the country E. ie A 


crossing 


NEW JERSEY AGRICULTURAL 
WEEK, JANUARY 15-18 


Agricultural Week in New Jersey will extend 
from January 15 to 18 inclusive. The Farm 
Products Show will be held at Trenton, N. J. 
This show has become one of the features of 
the agricultural program of the State. Every 
year the features of agricultural week are 
becoming more popular. One of the outstand- 
ing points of last year’s Farm Products’ Show 
was the great display of 
the Jersey Black Giants 
in the Poultry De- 
partment. The potato 
exhibits have also be- 
come a very attractive 
department of _ the 
show. 

The official agricul- 
tural convention ‘vill 
be held in the Assembly 
Chamber, State House, 
W ednesday > Decem- 
ber 16. 


Mercer Co. — This 
year sapple crop turned 
out very well. Large 
quantities of poultry 
are going to market. 
The corn crop is also 
although 
fields show « onsiderable 
root rot. The first test 
in the community corn 


good, some 


shows that the crop is 


to pass free of root rot. 

Che farm bureau mem- 
bership drive was conducted from November 
12 to 16—M Jj. E. H 


PENNSYLVANIA FARM NEWS 

The has advanced war 
figures. (llentown, Lebanon and 
Harrisburg markets report the prevailing quo- 
tations for best grades at 70 to 85 cents per 
doze n Dre Sst dl poultry ‘ ommands print ud prices. 

Travels through the farming districts reveal 
a considerable of unhusked corn in 
shocks The vield better than 
exper ted, “ hile the present value also exceeds 
former figures.—OLiver D. Scnock 


Jefferson Co.—The Community Day held 
at the Henderson Grange Hall was a grand 
success. A large crowd was in attendance and 
all greatly appre iated the program of the day. 

The nine schools of the township~-put on 
exhibits consisting of art work, agricultural 
products and fancy work. Prizes were awarded 
for these exhibits follows: First Prize, 
Pifer School rhe second prize of $3 went 
to the Henderson School and a third prize of 
$2 was given to the Desire School. 

The program in the afternoon included ad- 
dresses by the Reverend Victor M. Thompson 
of Big Run; Professor C. A. Anderson, County 
Superintendent of Schools; Professor Schmidt, 
potato spec ialist from State College; Professor 
Joseph Vial. sper ilist on horses from State 
College: and Dr. Thomas. president of State 
College.—C. 1. G 
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The Cooperative’s 
‘‘Hired Man’’ 


Continued from page 389) 
principle is at stake and that on each the 
responsibility for making that principle win 
out. This means that there must be mutual 
“give and take” and understanding between 
officers and empldyees, and the existence 0! 
such understanding has been one of the chiet 
reasons for the of the cooperative 
movement so far. 
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EAT MORE WHEAT 








: FIVE DELICIOUS DESSERTS 





CHEESE CAKE 
Turn dough on board, roll halt an ur thick 
Line a well greased baking tin with the dough 


prick well with a tork all over, allow the dough ¢ 


rise 15 minutes and fill with the tollowtneg 
mixture 

46 Ib. cheese; $ exus: “44 cup sugar; 2 cu 

milk 1 teaspoontul vanilla flavoring 
Rub the cheese and yolks of eggs together unti 


smooth, dissolve sugar in milk, beat the whites 

eggs to a froth and add to the cheese and yolks 
then add the milk and sugar Fill baking sheet 
and sprinkle with alittle cinnamon. Bake slowly 


(This recipe makes two cheese cakes.) 





APPLE CAKE 

Turn dough on bread board, roll half an inch 
thick. Place in two well greased. shallow pans, 
Brush with butter. sprinkle with sugar Cut 
apples in eighths and press into dough, sharp edge 
downward. Sprinkle with cinnamon. Cover and 
let rise about one half hour Bake twenty min- 
utes. Keep covered with pan for first ten minutes 
in order that the apples may be thoroughly 
cooked. All kinds of fruit cake can be made using 
seasonable fruit 





FROM THE SAME DOUGH 


Our Home Economics Department was established 
to help you teach your family to eat more wheat. 

There are hundreds of ways to turn wheat into de- 
licious, easily made dishes. You can make Apple 
Cake, Cheese Cake, Vanilla Crescent, Butterscotch 
Bread and Filled Doughnuts all from one dough 
and each will look and taste different. 

Try some of them next baking day. 

We guarantee your success provided you use the 
recipe and methods given here and Gold Medal Flour. 


If you want other recipes or culinary suggestions 
write our Educational Department, Minneapolis, Minn. 


RECIPE FOR DOUGH 
4% cups sifted Gold Medal Flour 2 cakes yeast 
1 cup milk, scalded and cooled lg cup butter 


4 cup sugar 4 teaspoon salt 2 evgs 


Method: Crumble yeast into a bowl, slowly add the milk and stir to dissolve 
the yeast Add the sugar, beaten egys, salt and flour, mix, add the melted but 
ter and mix very thoroughly Turn out on floured board, knead into a smooth 
dough. Place in well-greased bowl. Cover and set aside to rise—let double in 


bulk, about two hours. Knead down and let rise 45 minutes 


Note: If dry yeast. is used make one cake into a sponge the night before, using 
all the liquid and one half the amount of flour given in above list of ingredients 
Then add the rest of the ingredients in the morning and mix to a soft dough 


VANILLA CRESCENT 


Roll out dough to '% inch in thickness, cut into triangular pieces, brush over with 
butter, sprinkle with sugar and roll up into crescents, so that the outer end is in the 
middle of the length and on the outside of the roll. Lay in crescent shape on well 
greased baking sheets; allow to rise until double original size. brush over with egg 
and bake in moderately hot oven. (375 degrees) After baking, frost with powdered 
sugar icing. In making icing rub powdered sugar free of all lumps and add slowly 
just enough liquid to make moderately thick paste. (Water will make a more trans 
parent frosting than milk). Add halved blanched almonds before frosting hardens 


W ASHBURN-CROSBY COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


LO MEDAL FLO 


WHY NOT Now? 





FILLED DOUGHNUTS 
Turn dough on fioured bread board and roll out in 


arectangular shape 4 inch thick. Brush dough 
with water, drop 1% teaspoons of prune filling 
on halt of the dough three or tour inches apart 
Fold the second half over the first. Cut out with 
a round cookie cutter and let rise until light or 
double in bulk. Fry in deep tat unti! brown 
Drain on unglazed paper and roll in a mixture ot 
powdered sugar and cinnamon, Prune Filling: Soak 
4g pound of prunes for several hours, or unti! sott 
Place over flame and bring to a boil. Remove the 
stones while hot Run through a meat chopper 
Sweeten to taste and flavor with rind of one or 
two lemons 


gm °& ~~ : re 
* ~ 
a al . 








BUTTERSCOTCH BREAD 
Rollout dough to fit tn square tin one half inch 
thick. Cover. let rise. Brush over with melted 


butter and at two inch intervals make parallel 
rows ot three-fourths inch depressions, using fore- 
finger. In depressions thus made put a bit of 
butter and fill with brown sugar. Sprinkle with 
two tablespoons brown sugar mixed with one tea- 
spoon cinnamon and bake in a moderate oven 
thirty-five minutes 














Work in comfort — Keep your feet dry ~ Get longer service~ 


with=HOOD- footwear 


HERE is the meat of the Hoop Story told in ten words—work 


in comfort, keep your feet dry, get longer service. 


Hoop comfort comes from proper designing re-enforcements 





placed exactly where they belong, and better rubber and scientific 


compounding to give more wear, with no clumsy weight. 


Leaky boots are frequently caused by exposure to the sun and air. 
While no boot can stand undue exposure, the Hoop Process so guards 
against this danger that Hoop Boots and Overshoes remain excep- 
tionally free from cracks and leaks. 


Hoop soles of tire-tread stock are 


built for long wear under all conditions. 









Write for the Hood 


If you are not familiar with the latest developments in rubber foot- 
wear, it will pay to step into the store and examine a Hoop Boot, or 
a Hoop Kattle King, or a pair of White Rock Rubbers. Find out how 


Hoops are serving other men in your locality. 


You will be interested in the Kattle King and Wurkshu combina- 
tion. The Wurkshu is a strong, durable canvas shoe, that does not 
bind or cramp the foot. Men are wearing them under the Kattle King, 
a fleece-lined, all-rubber gaiter. At night the Kattle Kings are quickly 
and easily cleaned, and there is no need to change the Wurkshu— 
they are as comfortable as slippers. 


Look for the Oval Sign. It identifies 
the Hoop store—a good place to trade. 


Buying Guide 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 






Almost ready to fill Dad's shoes! 


for every 
member 


of the family 
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Handling Raw Fur 


Returns from Furs Depend on How They Are Handled 


HE sum secured for a collection of raw 
furs depends to a great extent upon the way 
they have been handled. Furs that have 
actually been damaged in handling will grade 
way down, and fetch perhaps less than half 
the price of prime, No. 1 furs. Generally, 
properly handled furs will bring around 10 
per cent. higher prices than carelessly handled 
furs. This is quite a percentage on a large 
lot of furs 
In the ordinary trapper’s collection, as ob- 
served by the writer in several years of fur 
buying, about 10 per cent. will run to blue or 
unprime, 10 per cent. damaged by tacks, nails, 
traps or dogs’ teeth; a smaller percentage 
damaged by improper curing, while as high 
as 50 per cent. will be shaped wrong in stretch- 


ing. Hence it will be seen that many things 





A Properly Stretched No. 1 Skunk Pelt 


sust be considered in preparing raw furs for 
the market in such a manner as to obviate 
the possibility of the buyer “cutting the grade.” 
Any violation of these methods of preparing fur 
afford the dealer an excuse for deviating from 
his printed prices. If the furs are strictly 
prime, undamaged and properly cured and 
stretched, there is no leeway for grading down 
or cutting prices. The trapper or fur shipper 
may calculate to a dollar what his furs will 
bring, provided he is only fairly adept in judg- 
ing fur quality, and grading for size. 


No Excuse for Unprime Furs 

There is no excuse whatever for trapping 
unprime furs. Night hunters, using dogs, 
should not kill the animals before their hides 
are prime. Happily most States have laws 
that prohibit hunting and trapping before 
the winter season is sufficiently advanced to 
insure fur primeness. This means that trap- 
ping will start between the first and fifteenth 
of November, except in the extreme South, 
where furs are only prime during December and 
January. In the States bordering Canada, and 
in high altitudes, such as the Adirondacks and 
Rockies, furs may be prime by the twentieth 
of October and remain prime for six months, 
but this condition does not apply to farm- 
ing country. Where the climate will permit 
crops to mature, furs are never prime before 
November. 

To be on the safe side the trapper should not 
actually sei his traps out until the tenth of 
November, which is the opening day of the 
season in New York State, where furs prime 
sooner than in any other State of the Union. 


Avoid Late Spring Trapping 

Spring trapping depends on the animal being 
taken. Trapping for skunks and foxes at 
least should stop at the end of February in 
the North and two weeks sooner in the South. 
Muskrats are at their primest in February and 
March. They are also prime in April in most 
of the Northern States, and well up into May 
in the high altitudes and cold waters of the 
mountains. However, persistent trapping in 


By DICK DuBOIS 


late spring will do more toward exterminating 
the animal than shotgun and dynamite would 
in the fall. This is explained by the fact that 
the females are usually with young by May, 
and for this reason muskrats should not be 
trapped too late. 

Trappers living in the northernmost States 
complain that the lakes and streams remain 
frozen until almost the end of April, and even 
the first of May some years, and that they do 
have a chance to trap prime ’rats until the 
ice breaks. Which is true eneugh; yet these 
trappers might better be content with what 
winter ‘rats they get than to endanger the 
future supply of the animal. It is better to 
be able to trap a hundred winter ‘rats than ten 
spring ‘rats. As a matter of fact, the winter 

rat is very little short in quality of the spring 

"rat; however, the latter grade sells for about 
one-fourth more money than the former. 


Telling a Prime Pelt 

Primeness in the case of most furs is denoted 
by a creamy-white pelt and full, glossy fur. 
Unprime furs show blue or streaked on the 
pelt side, and under fur below the guard hairs 
will be short and thin. Prime muskrat skins 
are red to a whitish color—blue ‘rat skins 
grade “fall.” 

Toward spring many furs, notably skunk and 
fox, become rubbed or shedded, even before 
the pelt changes color. These grade down, 
for the rubbed spots must be cut out in the 
manufacturing process. Badly rubbed furs 
grade down as low as 3 and 4, slightly rubbed 
grade as 2. No. 1 pelts must be prime, of 
good quality and color and undamaged. Most 
fur lists quote three prices for No. 1 furs; large, 
medium and small. 

All farmland fur-bearers should be skinned 
except raccoon, coyote, badger and 
beaver. To skin an animal cased, cut the 
skin from heel to heel, cut around the tail 
and strip the hide down over the body, leaving 
all the fat possible on the carcass instead of 
on the skin. Use the knife gently around the 
forelegs, ears, eyes and nose. 


Green Skins May Need ‘‘Fleshing”’ 


“cased” 


The green skins may need a little “‘fleshing,” 
and after this is done, they should be stretched 
over a board shaped to conform with the skin. 
My method is to flesh the skins after they are 
stretched on the boards. I use a dull knife 
and only take off the gobs of thick fat that 
would cause “sweating.” Besides fat on 
hides weigh up into pounds when it comes to 
shipping a hundred or so by parcel post or 
express. 

Cased skins should be hung up by the nose 
end of the boards in a shady, airy place 
Never attempt to cure raw furs by the use of 
salt, alum, sunshine or artificial heat 


Skinning the Tail 

tail bone should be removed from the 
; except opossum and musk- 
rat; leave the tails on the carcasses of these 
latter animals. The tails are easily skinned 
by slitting one-third way, then using a_ split 
stick to skin the rest. If the tail of greasy furs 
like skunk should start to taint, use salt lib- 
erally to save them. A hole should be punc- 
tured in each tail to allow for circulation of air, 
and draining. 

“Open skins” are cut down the belly and 
peeled off like a beef skin is taken off. They 
should be fleshed and tacked up on the inside 
walls of a shed or barn to cure. A skin will 
cure in about four days, unless the weather is 
damp. 

There are several books on trapping that 
illustrate the proper shapes and sizes for stretch- 
ing boards; and some fur houses sell patterns 
for boards. Others sell steel stretchers, and 
while they cost more than wooden ones, they 
will last longer, are more compact and cure 
the furs quicker. They are much more port- 
able than wooden ones. 


The 


tails of all anime 





THE WINTER FUR MARKET 


ISAAC MOTES 

HAVE just been interviewing a number of 

Chicago raw fur buyers in regard to the 
prospects for good prices this winter, and what 
kinds of furs are likely to be in greatest de- 
mand. Some of the inforination I gained is so 
important that I want to pass it on to young 
trappers at once. 

No fur buyer will make any definite predic- 
tion this early in the season (Nov. 5th) as to 
what the fur market will be this winter. They 
all say that whether certain furs are to be high 


’ 


or low in price will depend upon the demand for 
these furs. It is all a question of which furs 
fashion decrees shall be most popular with 
American women. From present indications, 
however, some buyers think muskrat and 
skunk fur will range low in price, as the de- 
mand for these furs is not strong at present. 
The American woman doesn’t take kindly to the 
thought of wearing skunk fur. But when these 
pelts are dressed, dyed, etc., and then fashioned 
into attractive scarfs or capes, they are sold 
under the name of black marten, and the de- 
mand may be good later in the season under 
this trade name, despite the handicap of the 
animal’s real name. 

It is to be hoped that this may prove to be 
the case, for the skunk is one of our most widely 
distributed fur bearers in North America, it is 
easily caught, and with care it may be killed in 
the trap and skinned without its discharging 
its scent. 

Some fur buyers with whom I talked seem 
to think the demand will be good this winter 
for pelts of the mink, opossum and coon, also 
the weasel, both white and brown; also all of 
the foxes, as well as the finer furs like pine 
marten, beaver, otter and fisher. Some of these 
finer furs are not very widely distributed over 
the United States, and are becoming very 
scarce. However, there are many of the more 
common foxes, also mink, opossums, coons and 
skunks, so perhaps the farm and ranch boys 
who trap this winter will find it to their ad- 
vantage to concentrate their efforts largely 
upon these five species of animals and allow 
muskrats to increase their number for a while. 
Fashion is fickle, and muskrat fur may be in 
great demand within another twelve months. 
The very best grades of Canadian muskrat 
pelts are even now in demand. These fine pelts 
are sheared—that is, the ends of the longer fur 
are cut off to an even length with the main mass 
of the fur—then dyed and made into meduim 
priced “‘sealskin” coats known to the trade as 
Hudson seal. 


Ship Furs Early 

Every raw fur buyer with whom I talked 
advised marketing early caught furs early in 
the season, as soon as they are sufficiently dry 
to be sent to market. They will bring better 
prices now, buyers say, than later in the season, 
because they will not grade up as well then in 
comparison with better furs caught in mid- 
winter, which will then be coming upon the 
market. They will bring a better price now, 
because there are no very fine raw furs being 
placed upon the market. Every trapper knows 
that pelts taken in January and February are 
better than those taken in November and early 
December. 

So don’t delay sending your catch to market 
early because it makes but a small package. 
It costs but little for express charges to send 
a compact little bundle of pelts like muskrat, 


house cat, opossum; weasel or skunk, and still 








Coon Skins Drying Flat 


less by parcel post, the latter method of mar- 
keting being the cheapest and safest for very 
small packages, but in every case you should 
have the package insured, which means but a 
very little additional cost—from 3 to 5 cents, 
I believe. It is best to send skunk pelts by 
express, especially if any unpleasant odor 
attaches to them. The postal employees might 
refuse to receive them in such cases. 

A point impressed upon my mind by the fur 
dealers was that there is a market for many of 
the cheaper pelts which some boys would not 

take the trouble to skin carefully, or which 
(Continued on page 400) 
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There are over 500,000 %A\ 
shippers in North America 
and thousands ship te us 
Year after Year. 










Good reasons—we pay top prices. 
give best New York quadinn. sen 
returns same day we receive 
shipments. We pay parcel post 
and express = No com- 
mission deduct 


If you want a goed house to ship 
to this season, write now for 
price list. Don’t delay. 






RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 4 


1/47 West 24%ST New York 











UR price lists 





don't show 

the highest | 
prices, but our 

checks sent in ex- | 
change for furs 
have more than 

{ atisfied hun- | 
dreds in the last 

‘ thirteen years. j 
Get up a sample shipment, send it in to 
us, the check you'll receive will make 

3 you another one of our dependable regu- | 
lars. If you are not satisfied, return the 
j check and your furs will be sh ipped back 
to you. A squar e deal is yours for the 
trying—all to gain and nothing to lose. 

H In the mean time FREE for the asking | 
our price lists, g tags, instruc- 

i tions, and a list of ou tisfied trapper { 
friends. Your name and address on a 

i postal card will do. | 

SOL WARE NOFF & CO., Inc. 


Ll 167 West 25th S$ New York iq 





LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or tur on, and make them 
into coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered; or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Siaug 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Le 
Colors, Gun Metal, Mahogany, Russet or 
lighter shade. Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elegant stand and table covers; 
great for birthday, wedding and boli- 
day gifts. 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


freshen, repair and reshape them if, 
needed, Furs are very light weight, 

therefore it would cost but little to send them in to us 
by Parcel Post and get our estimate of 7 then we 
yill hold them aside awaiting your decision. If you say 
we will do so and hold them 
“*no,"* 

















“go ahead," very well; 
free of storage until you want them. If you say 
we will return them post-paid. 

Our illustrated catalog and style book combined gives 

a lot of useful information. It tells how to take off 
ona care for hides, About our safe dyeing process on 
cow and horse hides, calfand fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, muffs 
and garments, About taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





(;reen's Trees 
Shrubs, Vines 


Send for Green's money-saving 


















catalog on our hardy Northern- 
grown fruit trees, berry bushes, 
ornamentals, shrubs and vines 


Oldest nurseries selling Direct 
to Planters. Over 45 years of grow- 
ing and selling our own guaranteed 
stock direct to thousands of satisfied customers 

Save money and be assured of strong, healthy 
trees, shrubs, vines and plants from the old, re- 
Mable Green's Nursery 

Our 64-page catalog is worth having 


Jay 
it to-day. GREEN'S NURSERY CO 
1272 Green St. Rochester, N.Y. 


from NURSERY to You 
Aged Owner's 210 Acres with 23 Caltle, Tools, Crops; $1,600 Cash. 


High class farming section convenient fine R. R. town; 
good markets; 100 acres loamy fields, 40-cow spring- 
watered pasture, estimate 250,000 ft. timber besides vast 


Send for 

















quantity wood; 30 apple trees, pears, plums, cherries, 
grapes, berries; fine 2-story 7-room house, furnace, 
running water, 80-ft. basement barn, granary, garage, 


hog and poultry houses. Low price $8500; horses, 18 cows, 
5 heifers, poultry, implements, tools, vehicles, 150 bu, 
oats, 100 bu. buckwheat, 75 bu. corn, 100 bu potatoes, 
35 T. hay, etc. included iftaken now. Only $1600 needed. 
STROUT, 95 Chenango St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


rt 26XKe a ee ae J. EB. 
Weeds oe ny Tou aieoenve. 

We Pay the Freight. Write f F 
Catalog of Farm, Poultry, Lawa p Roma 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 203 MUNCIE, IND. 
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WILLIAM STORIE, Bovina Centre, 


EGGS AND POULTRY CATTLE TURKEYS SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
JERSEY BLACK GIANT COCKERELS FOR SALE—Fifteen purcred Ayrshire FOR SALE—Burbon Red Saker toms pee. DIBBLE’S RUSSET SEED POTATOES, 
FOR SALE—June hatched, 6%4 Ibs., $3 each. | heifers. Fresh and comune, his winter and | Columbian Mbt we tte cockerels $3.50, treated, finest grows. $1.50 bushel, F. O. B. 

These are fine free range America’s Premier | spring. T. B. tested. T. PROSKINE, Rox- | $2.50. er CLARE DOXTATER, ‘Evans Cash with order. . E. ADAIR, Penn Yan 

birds. HENRY CHILDS, Malone, N. Y bury, N. Y. Mills, N. Y. N . 

LARGE ROUEN DUCKS AND DRAKES REASON ABLE—3 year old bull, registered PUREBRED MAMMOTH BRONZE TUR- my yy America, all sizes and 
from prize winning stock, $3 each. GEORGE B. | son of Melrose Pride and Dutchland Creamelle | KEYS—From strong healthy stock, toms, $10; new and rare varieties. Price list free. 
R, ‘Address EMANU EL BUECHLY, Greenville, O. 


COMSTOCK, Penn Yan, N 


FOR SALE- 





Single comb brown Leghorn 





cockerels, fine ones, $2.50 each. C. 8. CONK- 
LIN, Deer Lick, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Fancy White Brazilla flying 


Lay and hatch without care 


ducks, noiseless 
JAMES VAN 


Superior to Pekins. 
Ringoes, N. J. 


FIFTY BREEDERS 
fine White Indian Runner ducks. F 
FULLER, Brookside Farm, Wolcott, N 


FULL BLOODED 
R. I. Red cockerels 
Write GEO. H 





Two hundred young 
RANK J. 
Y 





BARRED ROCK and 
Lowest prices for quick 


saie BATES, McDonough, 
N. ¥ 





Comb R. I 


FOR SALE—Purebred Rose 
CLARENCE 


Red cockerels. Price $3.00 each, 
E. CROSS, De Kalb Jct y 

COCKERELS—Ferris or Barron strain. 7 
months, 250 to 300 ege breeding. $3 to $6 
TIFFANY'S POULTRY FARM, Nicholson, 
Pa. 

FOR SALE 
from Ferris 
farmers’ prices. Cc 


SPECKLED SUSSEX—The 
four pounds in twelve weeks, 








Leghorn cockerels, 
strain, at 
N.Y 


-8. C. White 
trapnested exhibition 
‘AMERON, Delhi, 





quick growers, 
also White Leg- 














horns, Wyandottes and Rocks NEEL Me- 
CULLOUGH, Anderson, Ind 

WANTED—Stock or eggs in lots, Turkeys, 
Anconas, Giants, Rouen, Muscovies, Partridge, 
Rocks. State lowest price. NOWAK, Salis- 
bury, Md. 

FOR SALE—Ancona_ chickens, Shepperd 
strain, roosters, $2, trio $5. A. L. McKENZIE, 
Mt. Vernon, O., Box 362 

FOR SALE—Few single comb White Leg- 
horn cockerels, choice Barron strain. $2 each 
0. T. HARDY, Winthrop, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Cockerels, Rose Comb Rhode 
Island Reds, Lester Tompkins Barred Rocks, 
Parks strain. H. E. SCOTT, Cassadaga, N. Y. 





Fine pair of i8 mo. old White 


FOR SALE- 
JAMES M. WEEKS, Dundee, 


peuacov y. $3. 





BUFF ORPINGTONS. Pullets $2.50 





lings $2. Cockerels $3. Choice pure bred stock. 
O. H. GORDON, South Hammond, N. Y. 
ROHES RELIABLE ROCKS. The Colum- 


bian Plymouth Rock. A few choice cockerels 





from Blue Ribbon Winners HAROLD F 
ROHE, Cheshire, Conn 
WANTED—To hear from owner of well bred 


Buff Leghorn cockerel. ROSCOE BROOKER, 


So. New Berlin, N. Y 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS from se- 
lected pens. May hatched, $3 each, WM. B 
LANPHERE., R. D. 1, Chenango Forks, N 


MAMMOTH TOULOUSE oe 
ganders, $6 and $7 each. CHARI 
LOCK, Mattituck, N. ¥ 








ESE and 
E. HAL- 








NEST, | 


Wea Boy 
R. 6, N 


Write SYLVESTER TURNE 
Troy, N. Y. 


hens, $8. 
im A 





WANTED—Trained cattle and watch dog, 
under two years. Must be a good one. PRATTS 
HOLSTEIN FARM, Farmville, Va. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS—Males and fe- 
males, eight months to two years old. Ac- 
credited herd. H. W. HARPER & SONS, 
Harpersfield, N. Y. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR COWS— 
Line bred grandson of May Echo Sylvia. Near- 
est dams average 3314 butter, 830 milk. Last 
test clean. DW IGHT, South Otselic, N. 


FOR SALE—Two year old Guernsey bull. 
Great grandson of Governor of the Cheney. 
Grandson of Border Raider. J. J. JOHNSON, 
Woodhull, N 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE—To avoid in- 
breeding, reg. Milking Shorthorn bull calf, best 
breeding. WM. SHAFER, Thompson Ridge, 
N. ¥ 

















FOR SALE—Registered Holstein bull, three 
years old For further information write 
ROY FROST. North Andover, Mass. 


TO PROVIDE STABLE ROOM, will sell 
half of herd of 45 purebred Holstein cows, year- 
lings, and calves. Tuberculin tested. E. H. 
BESANCENEY, Mansfield, 





Pa. 








FOR SALE—Pure bred Ayrshire young stock, 
all ages. well “bred and Py » © 
SKIVEN, So. Canisteo, N 

W. T. SHERMAN, Moravia, New York, will 


sell you a Registered Holstein heifer calf for $25 
if you order now 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Pure 





bred Holstein 








bull calf Sir Veeman Hengeveld se 
JOHN R. HARSHAW, Chenango Forks, 
TWO YEAR OLD HOLSTEIN BULL, sire, 
King Sadie Vale Supreme, 40 - records, bar- 
| gain. R. J. RAUB, Ne wfield, 
REGISTERED aS FIEIFER, il 
mo. old for $65, one 9 mo. old for $50, both by 


a grandson of Pontiac Korndyke, well grown, 
Federal tested. W. E. GORMAN, R 1, 
Media, Pa 


REGISTERED 





GUERNSEY BULL— 


| 84809, grandson of Ne Plus Ultra 4th (21 A. R. 


Year- M 


FOR SALE—15 extra quality purebred Regal 
White Wyandotte cockerels, early hatched and 
well developed, price right H. W. BACKUS, 
Hartwick, N. ¥ 

CHOICE 8. C. RHODE ISLAND RED 
COCKERELS, direct from State School, bred | 


and egg CHARLES 


Canton, N 


for color 
BAILEY 


TOULOUSE GEESE 


production, 
Y 





Blue Swedish and Grey 
Call ducks; Single Comb White Leghorn cock- 
erels, 266-eg¢ sire; Scotch Collie puppies 
CRANE BROOK FARM, Port Byron, Y 


LEGHORN COCKERELS—From 


lay, trapnested, 270-300 egg stock, $2. R 
FANCHER, Houghton, N 





bred-to- 


D 


daughters) 18 mos. old. Price $150. CHAS. 


RICH, Marion, Wayne Co., N 


FOR SALE—Registered Ayrshire bull, 2 
years old. Gentle, well bred, and fine individual. 
4. F. GREEN, Corning, N. Y D. 4 


WILL SELL for cash or a e for stock, 
team, weight, 3,000 lbs. W. W LAL, North 
Pitcher, N. Y 


PUREBRED AYRSHIRES, nearly 
6 mo. to 2 years old, tuberculin tested, 
right. BURTON STRONG, Delevan, N 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN—18 milch cows 
1 herd sire, 5 heifers, good breeding, some fresh 
most fresh soon, at public auction. December 
18, 1923, 12 o'clock, 3 miles west of Jamestown, 
Pa., 5 miles east of Kinsman, Ohio, on James- 
town and Kinsman Road. -? under State and 











all white, 
prices 











Federal supervision MOATS, James- 
town, Pa 

REGISTERED JERSEYS—Bargains in 
young bulls, $45.00 up. Females all ages. Good 
stock Reasonable prices. Write, HENRY 
INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Ten Registered Jersey heifers 


Write for information. G. L. 
Homer, N. Y 


GOATS 


FRESH GOATS and young kids for sale. 
JASPER DEUEL, Orchard Park, N. Y 


and three bulls 
and H. PERRY 











SWINE 





PARKS STRAIN BARRED ROCKS. Cocks 





and yan nn al ly sale from trapnested hens 
with records to 252 eggs Prices right 
Write me, NORTON INGALLS, Greenville 
N. ¥. 

REAL RED REDs, pure bred, deep, rich 
red Cockerels and Pullets; two to five dollars, 
satisfied customers Ww P CALKINS, 
MEADOWBROOK FARM, East Petersburg 











BIG TYPE DUROC JUNE PIGS, Orion 
Defender, litter of ten both sexes, priced reason- 
able BLUE BARNS FARM, Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 








PUREBRED BOURBON RED TURKEYS, 





toms, $10; hens, $8. A trio, $25. Order from 
this early. GEO. LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa. 
TURKEYS—Hens and Toms—with_ size 


and quality. Pairs and trios no akin. Mam- 
moth Bronze, Bourbon Red, Narragansett, 
White Holland, write, WALTER BROS., Pow- 
hatan Point, Ohio. 


SPECIAL TURKEY SALE. Bronze; Bour- 
bon Reds; Narragansetts; White Hollands; 
Hens and Gobblers. Buy your breeders now, 
low prices. List freee HIGHLAND FARM, 
Sellersville, Pa. 








PURE-BRED BOURBON RED turkeys, 
toms $12; hens $10. Large, healthy. free | 
range stock JOHN T 


Booking orders now. 
EAGAN, Lebanon, N. Y. 


PURE-BRED MAMMOTH BRONZE tur- 





keys. Large stoc Also Rose Comb Rhode | 
Island Red _ Cocke rels. JOHN D. SMITH, 
Walton, N A 





LARGE FLOCK QUALITY BRONZE TUR- 
KEYS. It will pay you to write. ESBEN- 
SHADE’'S TURKEY FARM, Box A. Ronks, Pa. 





NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS, Mammoth 
Cockerels. 








FOR SALE—One hundred bushels yellow po 
corn, se cents poe on_cob. DWARD 
FULLER, Wayville, N ~ Hs 


HAY. First and second cutting alfalfa, also 
No. 1 light and heavy clover mixed. We also 
sell feed and grain in carlots. Quality Gasren- 
teed. Ask for delivered prices. SAMUEL 
DEUEL, Pine Plains, N. Y. 


ALFALFA AND TIMOTHY HAY FOR 
SALE—Several cars for immediate or later load- 














ing. Also straw. W. A. WITHROW, R. 4, 
Syracuse, New York. 
REAL ESTATE 
SUNSET VIEW FARM FOR SALE—95 
acres, nearly level, with stock and tools. Good 
buildings. Will W. H. BUSH, 


sell cheap. 
Union Grove, N. Y. 

WILL SELL 80-ACRE FARM, stock, tools. 
and crops, two houses, two barns, sugarhouse, 
500 maples, for $4,000. Write for particulars 








N. C. FRENCH, Altmar, N. Y., Route 1. 
FOR SALE— wre farm, State Road to 
Atlantic City. $1,200. WM. ORETERLE, 


Milmay, N. J 
82-ACRB FARM, macadam road, team, tools, 











Toulouse geese and Barred Rock } t } > 
ROY E. HILTS, Gouverneur, N. Y BUNT T eg! ay xy nore, S588, U.O 
a WILL SELL CHURCHILL HOMESTEAD, 2 
SHEEP miles, Pittsfield, Mass., 82 acres, wood, water, 





WANTED—Few Ramboullet and Cheviot 
Give description and 





ewes. Bred to good ram. 
rice in first letter. CHARLES MOORE, 
‘razeysburg, O. 

HORSES 





FOR SALE—Two Registered Shetland Mare 
ynies. One pony colt. All are black. M. P. 
.EO, Star Route, Meadville, Pa. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 
FOR — E—Rat 


Guitar good condition, bargain at 
CARMEN i WELCH, Herrick, Il. 


BLACK AND TAN RABBIT HOUND, first 
$15 takes her, a good hunter. GORDON 
ELLITHORPE, Hudson Falls, N. Y., Route 1. 


FOR SALE—Fox hound puppies from real all 
day fox hounds. Write for description. JOHN 
MORAN, Barre Plains, Mass. 


FOR SALE—Two pedigreed Oorang Aire- 
dales, females, five months, splendid s imens. 
$25 each, FRED C. BROSE, Rushland, Pa. 


PEDIGREED AIREDALE PUPS, _ two 
months old, for December gS Males 
$20, females $10. E. R. V 
Center, N. Y 

GENUINE COONHCUND PUPPIES. Buy 
now and start your dog next season. These are 
beauties—from real coonhounds on both sides. 
LEON F. WHITNEY, Northampton, Mass. 








$5 each. 
$12. 


Terrier puppies, 





























| tumbler doilies, $1.75 


FOR LE—Fantail pigeons cheap. | 
CHARL ES COWT. R. F. D. 15, Groton, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Pure bred —. , ony 


marked. Mention this paper. 
WEBSTER, Biills, Pa. 


fruit aplenty CRAIG STEARNS, Box 1000, 


Pittsfield, Mass 


73-ACRE FARM FOR SALE CHEAP 
Stock, tools, crops; near paved road, school and 
town. HUGO THOR, Kennedy, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—A good 65-acre farm. 
formation address H. HOGENBUCH, 
Milton, Pa 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT—Farm 175 acres. 
90-acre field tillable with mac — ry. Situ- 
ated adjacent to fameus “Fair Acres” certi- 
fied seed potato farms. H. IRVING PRATT, 
Oswego, N . 








For in- 
_ 








FOR SALE OR TO RENT—200-acre muck 
tract. 15 acres under cultivation. Situated 
at shipping station. HERMAN W. KANDT, 
Oswego, } 2 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


RUBBERIZED COVERALL APRONS just 
the thing for the home, kitchen, and laundry. 
$1.00 post-paid. F. F. BENWAY, 86 River 
St., Woonsocket, R. I. 








OUR FAMOUS XMAS PRIZE PACKAGE 
40c and $1 each. Chuck full of Xmas surprises 
for everybody. Values guaranteed. Give age 
HALSTED’'S STORE, 110 Main, Torrington, 
Conn 

NICELY MADE CENTERPIECE, linen 
center, 15-in. diameter, pretty crocheted border, 
$2. Crocheted water set, one 7-in. doily, six 
c.0.D. OLIVE BRIS- 





TOW, Stormont, Va 


PATCHWORK—Send fifteen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percaies. 
Your money's worth every time. PATCH- 
WORK COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 








ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, 6 weeks up, 
natural cow dogs, intelligent and kind to all in 
family, make good Christmas gifts. w. 
NORTON, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


MALE AIREDALE PU PPIES—Fine stock, 
eligible to register, $15. R.G. ROOF, Pulaski, 
N.Y 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
WANTED—A partner with capita’ to cna 


in -~* p raising. eaqrens P. 8. 8 VEN, 
. Dewittville, } A 


AGENTS WANTED 











BARGAINS in grown and bred female Col- 
lies Spayed female and male pups. AR- 
CADIA FARM, Bally, Pa 

HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS, Chea 
c.O0.D. Trial. KASKASKENNELS, AMAG 
Herrick, Ills. 








oe I. C. BOAR, 12 months; Poland China 
9 registered Holstein heifers. F. 


irs « 
Re THERFORD Watertown, N. Y 


REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY gilts and 
fall pigs. Splendid foundation stock. R. R. 











WILLIAMS, Beech Creek, Pa., R. D. 
REGISTERED O. IL. C. improved C. C. 
Callaway Laddie boar. $1.50 at time of service. 
| ELL McGLYNN, Pulteney, N. Y., near Pine- 
grove 
PUREBRED HAMPSHIRES—Best breed- 
ing pies $6 to $8 each, registered free, few sows 
and one male hog. Prices to sell. G. H. BUL- 


>a. 

TOULOUSE AND EMDEN GEESE, Rouen 
ducks, premium stock Satisfaction guran- | 
teed Discount of $1 pair to December 15 

FELOCK, Newfield, N 

ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 
famous Red Cherry strain. Choice cockerels 
pene and pullets for sale. SPRINGDALE 

ARM, Wyalusing. Pa 

DAY-OLD CHICKS. Leading varieties, 


stock at interesting prices 


from prize-winning 
FARM, BOX A, Burling- 


FAIRVIEW “CHIC 
ton, W. Va 

WHITE WYANDOTTE 
Mammoth Pekin ducks, Bronze 
Guineas. LAURA DECKER, 
mm 4 





COCKERELS, 
turkeys, Pearl 
Stanfordville, 





PRIZE waa ee AFRICAN AND TOU- 








LER. MeGuffey. Ohio, R. 1 


s choice registered 50-lb pigs from big 
type stock. Best blood lines, $10 each; bred 
sows, $35. Satisfaction or money back R 
HILL, Seneca Falls Y. 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berk- 
shires, Chester Whites; all ages, mated, not 
akin Bred sows, service boars. Collies, 
Beagles P. HAMILTON, Cochranville. Pa. 


LARGE PROLIFIC BERKSHIRES of the 





©. 1. C 











LOUSE GEESE, Golden Seabright Bantams. : . 
most popular prize-winning blood lines. Ser- 
J. H. WORLEY, Mercer, Pa vice boars, bred sows, bred gilts, spring and 
—- a — fall_pigs sired by real Type 10th. CHARLES 

POULTRY SUPPLIES \. ELDREDGE, Marion, N. Y. 
FOR SALE—Slightly used Buckeye Mam- HAMPSHIRE BRED-GILTS, PIGS—Both 
moth Incubators, all sizes — Start a sexes, not akin. Service boars. Registered 
Hatchery: Big Profits: particulars ; ASHION free. J. J. RAILING, R. D. No. 2, Shippens- 


Danbury ¢ 


PARK POULTRY FARM 


burg, Pa 





THIRTY SHETLAND AND WELSH PON- 








AGENTS WANTED—Agents make a dollar 


an hour. Sell Mendets, a patent patch for 
instant ye: i aks in all utensils. Sample 
package free. oe TTE MFG. CO., Dept. 


210, Amste Tw, N 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
HIGH-CLASS FARM SUPERINTEND- 








IES—AIll ages for sale cheap to quick buyers 
SENECA PONY FARM, Salamanca, N. Y ENT would consider larger position. Address, 
Box 315 ITERICAN ' AGRICULTURIST, 
BEES 461 Fourth a New York City. 
PURE BL CEWEEAT apm terne-y =. HELP WANTED 
tinctive flavor, in 5-lb. pails postpaid to thi HERDSMAN,. married, experience 
~ . ; - > > perienced with 
zone, $1.10 cash. WILMER WILCOX, | Gucrnse ys and Holsteins.’ Capable of taking 


Canton, Pa 

ITALIAN BEES—Three-frame nuclei with 
guaranteed pure queens for April-May delivery. 
Address W. C. BARNARD, Glennville, Ga 





opportunity) 
AMERICAN 
Avenue, New 


charge of small farm, excellent 
References required. Box 314, 
AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
York City 





PURE HONEY—5 Ibs clover $1.10, 10 Ibs 


ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—I7 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions, 








$2; buckwheat $1 and $1.75. Prepaid 3rd zone. ; ; 
60 Ibs here. clover $7.50, buckwheat 36. amber $117-$250. a’ or stationary, write MR. 
$5. HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y. OZMENT, 258, St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 
PURE HONEY—Strittmatter’s has been the OK Ee Te 

best for 20 years. Trial will convince. 3-Ib. MISCELLANEOUS e 
can $1.00. 6-Ib. $1.60 or 121d $3.00 postpaid. | PRINTING SINCE 1889. Best work, least 
Satisfaction guaranteed. F. J. STRITTMAT-| money. Stationery, tags. cards, butter paper 
TER CO. INC., Bradley Junction, Pa For holidays—100 envelopes, 200 paper, bond 





HONE Y—Nature’'s best sweet, 6-lb can buck- 
wheat honey $1.20: 12-lb $2.10. Prepaid first 
three zones L. BARTON, Tryonville. Pa. 

FOR SALE—Pure extracted clover honey, 
6-lb can. $1.50; delivered. HARRY J. BORE- 
MAN, Box 87, Katonah, N. Y. 





samples 
Vermont 


$1 Free 


name, address, monogram, 
Putney. 


HONESTY FARM PRESS 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICh- 
ETS save money and time Free delivers 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS 
Dept. A. Gardner, Mass. 








HONEY—Wikxson's Pure Honey. Price list 
free. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. A. Dundee, 
New York 





BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made, 25 
cents per foot. Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS 
Interlaken, N. Y. 
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The Broad Highway-»y settery rarnot 


sg YEN minutes!” cried a voice; “*’e won't last five—see if ‘e do 
“Feel sorry for un,” said a second; “’e do be so pale as a sheet a’ready.” 


““So would you be if you was in ‘is shoes!” 


laugh. 


chimed in a third; whereat there was a general 


Indeed, as I looked round the ring of grinning, unresponsive faces, it was plain to see that all 
sympathy was against the stranger, as is the way of bird, beast, fish, but especially man, the 





world over 


and I experienced a sudden sense of loneliness which was, I think, only natural. 


Yet, as I put up my hand to loose the strap of my knapsack, I encountered another already there, 


and, turning, beheld Simon the Innkeeper. 
“Tf it do come to fightin’,”’ 
away as much as you can. 


he whispered close in my ear, 
Moreover, whatever you do, watch ’is right, and when you do see a 


“‘and I'm fair sure it will, keep 


chance to strike, go for ‘is chin—a little to one side—and strike danged ‘ard!” 


“Many thanks for your friendly advice,” 
“Come,” 


“I’m quite ready,” said I, stepping forward. 


said Black George, at this juncture, 


said I, with a grateful nod. 


‘I’ve work waitin’ to be done.” 
It was now arranged that, standing alternately 


within the circle, we should each have three throws—whoever should make the two best throws 


to win. 


Hereupon, the smith took his place within 
the circle, hammer in hand. 

Now, as probably every one knows, it is 
one thing to swing a sledge-hammer in the 
ordinary way but quite another to throw it 
any distance, for there is required, beside the 
bodily strength, a certain amount of knowl- 
edge, without which a man is necessarily 
handicapped. Thus, despite my opponent's 
great strength of arm, I was fairly sanguine of 
the result. 


| LACK GEORGE took a fresh grip upon 

the ‘ hammer-shaft, twirled it lightly 
above his head, twice, thrice— 
and let it go. 

With a shout, Job and two or three others 
ran down the road to mark where it had fallen, 
and presently returned, pacing out the dis- 
tance. 

“Fifty-nine!” they announced. 

“Can "ee beat that?”’ inquired Black George 
complacently. 

“I think I can,” I answered as, taking up 
the hammer, I, in turn, stepped into the ring. 
Gripping the shaft firmly, I whirled it aloft, 
and began to swing it swifter and swifter, till, 
like a flash, it flew from my grasp. Panting, 
I watched it rise, and then plunge down to 
earth in a smother of dust. 

‘'E cried the Ancient excitedly. 


swung it once, 


E ‘ve beat it!” 
‘Lord love me, ’e beat it!” 

“Ay, ‘e ‘ve beat it, sure-ly,” said a man 
who carried a rake that was forever getting in 
everybody's way. 

“Ah! but Jarge are n't got ‘is arm in yet,” 
retorted a third; **Jarge can do better nor that 
by a long sight!” But now all voices were 
hushed as Job paced up. 

‘Eighty-two!” he announced. Black 
George looked hard at me, stepped sulkily 
into the ring, moistened his palms, looked at 
me again, and seizing the hammer, began to 
whirl it. Round and round it went, faster 
and faster, till, with a sudden lurch, he hurled 
it up and away. Indeed it was a mighty 
throw! Straight and strong it flew, describing 
a wide parabola ere it thudded into the road. 


HE excitement now waxed high, and 

many started off to measure the distance 
for themselves, shouting one to another as 
they went. As for the smith, I saw that the 
twinkle was back in his eyes again. 

“One hunner and twenty!” cried half-a- 
dozen voices. 

“Can ‘ee beat that?” 
again. 

“Tt was a marvelous throw!” said I, shaking 
my head. And indeed, in my heart I knew I 
could never hope to equal, much less beat, 
such a mighty cast. I therefore decided on 
strategy, and, with this in mind, proceeded, in 
a leisurely fashion, once more to mark out the 
circle, to roll up my sleeves, and tighten my 
belt; in fine, I observed all such precautions as 
aman might be expected to take before some 
supreme effort. 

“Means to do it this time!” cried the man 
with the rake, knocking off Job’s hat in his 
excitement, as, with a tremendous swing, | 
made my second throw. There was a breath- 
less silence as the hammer hurtled through the 
air; then came a shout of laughter, for the 
distance was palpably short. A moment later 
Job came pacing up, and announced: 

“Eighty-seven!” Hereupon arose a very 
babe l of voice Ss: 

“You ‘ve got un beat a’ready, Jarge!” 

“Well, I knowed it from the start!” 

“Let un alone,” cried Simon, “’e 
another chance yet.” 

That my ruse had succeeded with the crowd 
was evident; they—to a man—believed I had 
done my best, and already regarded me as 
hopele: ssly beaten. My chance of winning 
depended upon whether the smith, deluded 
into a like belief, should content himself with 
just beating my last throw. 

It was with a beating heart, therefore, that I 
watched him take his place. He took up the 


inquired Black George 


*ve got 





hammer with such a businesslike air that my 
heart sank, and, feeling a touch upon my arm, 
I was glad to turn away. 

“TI be goin’ to fetch a sponge and water,” 
said Simon. 

**A sponge and water!” 

“Ah! Likewise some vinegar—theer °s 
nothin’ like vinegar—and remember—the 
chin, a little to one side preferred.” 

And, with a friendly nod, the Innkeeper 
turned away. In that same minute there 
another shout from the crowd as they greeted 
Black George's last throw, and Job, striding up, 
announced: 

* Ninety-eight!”” 


arose 


HEN, while the air still echoed with their 

plaudits, I stepped into the ring, and, 
catching up the hammer, swung it high above 
my head, and, at the full length of my arms, 
began to wheel it. The iron spun faster and 
faster till, setting my teeth, with the whole 
force of every fiber, every nerve, and muscle 
of my body, I let it fly. 

The blood was throbbing at my temples and 
my breath coming fast as I watched its curving 
flight. And now all voices were hushed so that 
the ring of the iron could be plainly heard as 
it struck the hard road, and all eyes watched 
Job, as he began pacing towards us. As he 
drew nearer I could hear him counting to 
himself, thus: 

“*Ninety-five, ninety-six, _ninety-seven, 
ninety-eight, ninety-nine, one hundred, one 
hundred and one, one hundred and two— 
one hundred and two.” 

Next moment, as it seemed to me, an in- 
articulate Ancient was desperately trying to 
force me into my coat, wrong side first, and 
Simon was shaking my hand. 

“You tricked me!” cried a voice, and turn- 
ing, I found Black George confronting me 
with clenched fists. 

**And how did I trick you?” 

e. could ha’ chucked farther.” 
‘Then why didn’t you?” 4 
“Because I thought you was beat. 

you tricked me.” 

“And I tell you the match was a fair one 
from start to finish!’ 

**Put up your hands!” said the smith, ad- 
vancing in a threatening manner. 

“No,” said I, “‘a bargain is a bargain.” 


I say 


“Put up your hands!” repeated Black 
George hoarsely. 
“*For the last time, no,” said I. “Strike me 


if you will,” I went on, seeing him raise his fist. 
“IT shall not defend myself, but I tell you this, 
Black George, the first blow you strike will 
brand you coward, and no honest man.” 

“Coward, is it?” cried he, and, with the 
word, had seized me in a grip that crushed 
my flesh, and nigh swung me off my feet; 
“coward, is it?” he repeated. 

Yes,” said I, “none but a coward would 
attack an unresisting man.” So, for a full 
minute we stood thus, staring into each other's 
eyes. 


HAT would have been the end I cannot 

say, but there came upon the stillness 
the sound of flying footsteps, the crowd was 
burst asunder, and a girl stood before us, a 
tall, handsome girl with raven hair, and great, 
flashing black eyes. 

“Oh!—you, Jarge, think shame on your- 
self—think shame on yourself, Black Jarge. 
Look!” she cried, pointing a finger at him, 
“look at the great, strong man—as is a 
coward!” 

I felt the smith’s grip relax, his arms dropped 
to his sides, while a deep, red glow crept up his 
cheeks till it was lost in the clustering curls of 
gleaming } yellow hair. 

“Why, Prue—” he began jn a strangely 
altered voice, and stopped. The fire was gone 
from his eyes and he made a movement as 
though he would have reached out his hand to 
her, but checked himself. 

“Why, Prue—” he said again, but choked 
suddenly, and, turning away, strode back 


towards his forge without another word. I 
thought there was something infinitely woe- 
begone and pitiful in the droop of his head. 
Now as I looked from his forlorn figure to 
the beautiful, flushed face of the girl, I saw her 


eyes grow wonderfully soft and sweet, and 
brim over with tears. And she also turned, 
and, crossing swiftly to the inn, vanished 


through its open doorway. 

“She "ve a fine sperrit, ‘ave that darter o’ 
yourn, Simon. Oh! a fine sperrit as ever was!” 
chuckled the Ancient. 

“Prue are n't afeard o’ Black Jarge—never 
was,” returned Simon; “‘she can manage un— 
allus could.” 

“Ah! she ’m a gran’darter to be proud on, 
be Prue,” nodded the Ancient, “an’ proud I 
be tu!” 

“What,” 
Simon?” 

“* Ay, for sure.” 

“And your granddaughter, Ancient?” 

** Ay, that she be, that she be.” 

“Why, then Simon must be your son.” 
“Son as ever was!” nodded the old man, 
and a goodish son ’e be tu—oh, I’ve seen 
worse.” 

“And now,” added Simon, “come in, and 
you shall taste as fine a jug of ale as there be in 
all Kent.” 

“Wait,” said the old man, laying his hand 
upon my arm, “I ‘ve took to you, young chap, 
took to you amazin’; what might your name 
be?” 

“Peter,” T answered. 

“A good name, a fine name, 
old man. 

‘“*Peter—Simon,” said he, glancing from 
one to the other of us. “‘Simon—Peter; minds 
me o’ the disciple of our blessed Lord, it du; 
a fine name be Peter.” 

So Peter I became to him thenceforth, and 
to the whole village. 


said I, “is she your daughter, 


‘ 


“ 


” 


nodded the 


CHAPTER XXV 
WHEREIN I LEARN MORE CONCERNING 
GHOST OF THE RUINED HUT 


ND after the Ancient and Simon and I 
had, very creditably, emptied the jug 
between us, I rose to depart. 
“* Peter,” said the Ancient, 
‘The cottage in the Hollow,” 


THE 


+9. 


““wheer be goin’?’ 
said I. 


““What—th’ ‘aunted cottage?” he cried, 
staring. 
“Yes,” I nodded; “from what I saw of it, I 


think, with a little repairing, it might suit me 
very well.” 

“But the ghost?” cried the old man; “* 
ye forgot the ghost?” 

“Why, I never heard of a ghost really harm- 
ing any one yet,” I answered. 

**Peter,” said Simon, quietly, “I wouldn't 
be too sure o’ that. I wouldn't go a-nigh the 
place, myself; once is enough for me.” 

‘Simon,” said I, “‘what do you mean by 
‘once’?” 

Simon shuffled uneasily in his chair. 

**T mean, Peter, as I've heerd un,” he replied 
slowly. 

“Heard him!” I repeated incredulously; 
“vou? » Are you sure?” 

“Sure as death, Peter. 
a-shriekin’ and a-groanin’ to ‘isself, same as 
Gaffer ‘as, and lots of others. Why, Lord 
bless “ee! theer be scarce a man in these parts 
but ‘as ‘eerd um one time or another.” 


have 


I've heerd un 


“AY—I've ’eerd un, and seen un tu!” 
croaked the Ancient excitedly. “4 gert, 
tall think “e be, wi’ a ‘orn on ‘is ‘ead, and like- 
wise a tail; *t were Old Nick ’isself, all flame, 
and brimstone, wi’ a babby under ‘is arm!” 

“A baby?” I repeated. 

**A babby as ever was,” nodded the Ancient. 

“And you say you have heard it too, 
Simon?” said I. 

““Ay,”” nodded the Innkeeper; “I went down 
into th’ "Oller one evenin’—'bout six months 
ago, wi’ Black Jarge, for we ’ad a mind to 
knock th’ owd place to pieces, and get rid o’ 
the ghost that way. Well, Jarge ups wi’ ‘is 


‘ammer, and down comes the rotten old door 
wi’ acrash. Jarge ‘ad swung up '‘is ‘ammer for 
another blow when, all at once, theer comes a 
scream.’ Here Simon shivered involuntarily. 

“A scream?” said I. 

“Ah!” nodded Simon, “but ’t were worse 
nor that.” Here he paused again, and I was 
surprised to see that his broad, strong hands 
were shaking, and that his brow glistened with 
moisture. 

“What was it like?” I inquired, struck by 
this apparent weakness in one so hardy and 
full of health. 

“°T were a scream wi’ a bubble in it,” he an- 
swered, speaking with an effort, “’t were like 
somebody shriekin’ out wi’ ‘is throat choked 
up wi’ blood. Jarge and me didn’t wait for no 
more; we run. Ecod! it do make me cold to 
talk of it, even now.” Here Simon paused to 
mop the grizzled hair at his temples. “I tell 
‘ee, Peter, that place are n't fit for no man at 
night. If so be you ’m lookin’ for a bed, my 
chap, theer ’s one you can ‘ave at ‘The Bull,’ 
ready and willin’.” 


“An’ gratus!” added the Ancient, tapping 
his snuff-box. 
“Why,” said I, “it isn’t that I doubt your 


word, but my mind is set on the adventure. 
So, if Simon will let me have threepenny worth 
of candles, and some bread and meat—-I'll 
be off, for I should like to get there before 
dusk.” 


ODDING gloomily, Simon rose and went 

out, whereupon the Ancient leaned over 

and laid a yellow, clawlike hand upon my arm. 

“*Peter,” said he, “Peter, I've took to you 

amazin’; just a few inches taller—an’ you'd 
be the very spit o’ what I were at your age.” 

“Thank you, Ancient!” said I, laying my 
hand on his. 

“Now, Peter, ’t would be a hijious thing— 
a very hijious thing if, when I come a-gatherin’ 
watercress in the marnin’, I should find you 
a-danglin’ on t’ stapil, cold and stiff—’t would 
be a hijious—hijious thing, Peter, but oh! 
*twould mak’ a fine story in the tellin’.” 

In a little while Simon returned with the 
candles, tinder-box, and a parcel of bread and 
meat, for which he gloomily but persistently 
refused payment. Last of all he produced a 
small, brass-bound pistol, which he insisted 
on my taking. 

“Not as it'll be much use again’ a ghost,” 
said he, with a gloomy shake of the head, “but 
a pistol’s a comfortable thing to ‘ave in a 
lonely place—’specially if that place be very 
dark.” Which last, if something illogical, may 
be none the less true. 

So, having shaken each by the hand, I bade 
them good night, and set off along the dark- 
ening road. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WHICH TELLS HOW AND IN WHAT MANNER I 
SAW THE GHOST 


OW, as I went, my mind was greatly 

exercised as to a feasible explanation of 
what I had just heard. That a man so old as 
the Ancient should “see things” I could readily 
believe, by reason of his years, but with Simon, 
a man in the prime of his life, it was a different 
matter altogether. That he had been abso- 
lutely sincere in his story I had read in his 
dilating eye and the involuntary shiver that 
had passed over him while he spoke. 

Ghosts!—pshaw! What being, endowed 
with a reasoning mind, could allow himself to 
believe in such folly? 

Yet here, and all at once, like an enemy 
from the dark, old stories leaped out and seized 
me by the throat: old tales of specters grim and 
bloody, of goblins, and haunted houses from 
whose dim desolation strange sounds would 
come. 

Involuntarily I hastened my steps, but the 
sun had set ere I reached the Hollow. The 
great basin below me was already brimful of 
shadows. Indeed, it looked an unholy place 
in the haif light, the very haunt of horrid 
goblins and specters, grim and ghastly. 

(Continued on page 399) 





to inherit the fortune. 


brings him to an Inn. 
needs a helper. 
he should be hired. 





THE STORY AS IT HAS PROGRESSED SO FAR 


LENTY of adventures have come to Peter Vibart, who has taken, disinherited, 
to the broad highway. He has been mistaken for his cousin, the rascally Sir 
Maurice, he has helped an unfortunate young gentleman to return to his lands and 
lady, he has rescued beauty in distress and heard of the charms of the Lady Sophia 
Sefton, whom he has never met but whom his uncle’s will has bidgen him marry 


Finally, Peter comes to a lonely cottage, where he meets a quaint old man who 
Peter hears that 
They determine on a hammer-throwing contest to see whether 


“Black George,”’ a hot-tempered smith, 
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18 rons Hair Nets 
for only $1 


Lustrous, double-mesh hair neta, the 
kind you have bought two for a quarter, 
at less than ') that price. 


“FAIRYNETTES™ 


— ap- shape—close-fitting. Made of absolutely 
ary human hair, Fit the hair na —- in visi- 
bly— ~rets ain the elasticity of your own ha 
18 neta in an envelope; each net ene in tissue 
This ridiculously low price of less than 6¢ per net 
is possible only because we! sell direct from our own 
factory to you Don't miss this opportunity Send 
in your order to-day You are sure to be pleased 


All you need to do is to check the 
color and size you wish, tear out this COLORS: 
Black 






ad “and send it to us with $1.00 

A package of 18 pet e nets will be 

sent you at once. ( . Y preferred.) Dark Brown 
Money refunded if you find that Medium Brown 

these hair nets are not as good or 

better than the highest price net Light Brown 


you have ever used. Auburn 
Dark Aubura 
SUTHERLAND HAIR WET COMPANY ——aicade 
Dept. C, 242 West 56th Street M edtum or 
NEW YORK CITY large size 
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BURNS 96% AIR 


Greatest lamp improvement of age— 
patented. wenty times brighter 
than wick lamps at one half the cost. 
Brilliant, soft, white light. Restfulto & 
eyes. No smoke—no soot—no 
—easy to operate. Absolutely safe. 
with match Most economical made. 
96% alr—4% gasoline or kerosene (coal-oil). 


Prove for your- 
30 Days Trial 23°05 
Days at our risk. No obligation. Get Free 
Trial plan and special introductory offer. Send 
for attractive catalog describing table lamps, 
wall lamps, hanging lamps and lanterns. 


Agents Make Big write 

Quick tor Free Outfit . 

The Akron Lamp Company 
1162 Lamp Bidg., Akron, Ohic 


WE TAN THEM—YOU WEAR THEM 
Wear Fur Clothing 


Made From Your — Furs and Hides 


Sty biah ars ote, warm and rable, made te your 
order Ww hides aad HORS te ny ides made into ts 
and . gloves and caps from the trimmings. V ests, 





skunk, mink, etc., into 





ecarfs, muffs, sto 
Wear fore qvere ¢ fr the cost is little 
eno ou use your own 
oe faa BO te 756 
vase Booklet 


» akin ee are 
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Bae Co., Ine. Rochester, N. Y. 


A JOB THAT WILL PAY YOU WELL 


If you want to make a good salary and age 
tell us what experience you have had in selling to 
farmers 

We have vacancies for a few more hustling sales- 
men who like to work for good pay 

Write us for particulars. Mention the counties you 
prefer in case your own county is already taken 

Don't apply unless you are an erthusiastic believer 

t 








in — great value « A. A. to every farm family in 
the East 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 




















Henry 
Morgenthau’s 


All ina Life Time 


The timely autobiography of an 
immigrant boy who organized 
his enthusiasms into an effective 
life, and became a leader of his 
generation. 
“He has a talent for crisp 
. characterization. The 
book is both entertaining and 
enlightening,” says The Atlantic 
Monthly. 


Price, $4.00 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY,N. Y. 
































Christmas Embroideries and Patterns 
The Last Minuter Will Find Quickly Made Designs on This Page! 


i pe the left. the picture shows sereral 
designs thich give the marimum 
rmount of effe t with the minimum 

rmount of eff rt 
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First. is the stunning table set. 


! , . om 
vorked on écru linen, with bright blue 


Howers and black cross-stit h 
Set fF 14: Center mat, 17 x 17 on 
ru line n, W) 
lace mats, 17 x 17, 2 for We 
Floss to work entire d- piece set, Ot 
To crochet edge ; 2d over ¢ ige, } ot, 
d over edge, chain 7 and catch | 
in Sth stitch from hook, d ower chain 


back to edge, repeal 
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No. E 214—Luncheon Set No. E 213, A. B.—Handkerchiefs 














HEN there are handkerchiefs for all the family 
The numbers and prices are as follows: 

EF 213-—Children’s handkerchiefs. A rooster, a 
striped dog and a hurry-up checked duck make delight- 
ful “hankies” for the youngster. On fine lawn, with 
gingham for the appliqués, all three for 40c. 

FE 213 A—Ladies’ handkerchiefs. Dark blue thread, 
to be drawn in stripes, and bright blue flowers make 
these very dainty. Fine white linen for two handker- 
chiefs, stamped, with floss for working, 50c. 

FE 213 B—Men’s handkerchiefs. Also with dark blue 
thread to be drawn in stripes, and bright blue flowers. 
Fine white linen for handkerchiefs, stamped, with 
floss for working, 35¢ apiece, 70c for two. 



















pe the right is a centerpiece of really stunning effect— 
yet study it carefully and you will see how little work 
it takes. Nothing, you know, goes so fast as cross-stitch. 
We advise two colors, blue and black, rose and black, 
w delft blue and brick red, on the écru linen. Isn't 
the black lace edge a smart touch? The piece has a 
diameter of 94 inches 


Vo. E 502. Centerpiece on écru linen, 50c. 








No. E 502—Centerpiece 


YEND your orders for stamped 
\ ready-to-work embroidery designs 
to Embroidery Department, American 
Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Enclose the correct 
amount in check, money order or 
stamps if the order is small. We do 
not send floss for embroidery unless it 
is so stated in description; we cannot 
purchase anything not mentioned on 
this page 

To order paper patterns for gar- 
ments shown to the right, follow 
directions printed beneath the pictures 

And—rush your order! Christmas 
is coming nearer all the time. We fill 
them in the order of receipt but mails 
ure always a little slower this time of 
year and we do not want you to be 


disappointed. 
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ue im shows how quickly and the cold. You can fearlessly open the window wide 
' , le. Charming in velvet, satin or when you wear No. 9803! The pattern cuts in 

oft silk’crep@ No 1934 cuts in sizes_16 years, 36, sizes 16 years, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. } 
88, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. For size 36; The 36-inch size takes 35¢ yards 36-inch material 


4's yards of 40 is 


TO ORDER: Be sure pattern numbers and sizes, your name and address are clearly 


written. Enc 
Pattern De pi 





I OR either a new winter dress, in 
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a. eee 1919, a school-girl dress, is a most 





ed a frock in a hurry for some un- Dt RING winter weather, a high-necked, long 





irtment, American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


FOR WINTER DRESSMAKING DAYS 


material or a pretty and 
Ss, becoming “makeover” in two, No. 


iseful pattern. It comes in sizes 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years and requires 
r the 8 year size, 144 yards 40- 
h material with 1°44 yards 36-inch 
rial contrasting. Pattern 12c 
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P 89/9, by Ay 9803 


aa 


gaiety' Then 1934 is the sleeved nightgown is the best provision against 


ch material is required." Price 12c. with 244 yards edging. Price 12c. 


lose proper remittance in stamps or coin (wrap coin carefully). Send to 
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Christmas Ideas for Country Givers 


Use Opportunities that Lie at Hand—Some Cranberry Recipes 


T is frequently inconvenient for the country 

woman to spend a great deal of timefor money 
for the city cousins’ Christmas gifts. Some- 
times we do not make use of the material at 
hand which would make very pleasing presents 
for city dwellers. 

Nearly everyone in the country has access 
to some kinds of foliage or berries which make 
beautiful Christmas decorations. Bittersweet 
berries have a remarkable keeping quality and 
are usually quite plentiful in all sections of 
the country. Care in picking should be used 
so as not to needlessly injure the vines. Those 
who live near the mountains can gather kinnik- 
inic or bearberry or other everlasting berries 
and foliage. Any evergreen plant should be 
stored in a damp place or at least dipped into 
water occasionally to prevent premature leaf 
dropping. . 

There are many kinds of everlasting flowers 
which may be made up into lovely winter 
bouquets. Grasses, cat-tails, milkweed pods, 
pine cones in clusters, may all be used effec- 
tively by tinting with colors and gilt or silver 
paint. A short walk on any country road will 
reveal many treasures to the observant eye. 

Those who live in the nut districts have a 
gold mine at hand for supplying attractive 
Christmas gifts. Chestnuts, black walnuts, 
hickory nuts all make welcome gifts. The 
nut meats packed in glass jars are time saving 
gifts. 

Those who make their own cottage or dutch 
cheese can prepare delightful surprises by 
filling paraffined containers, such as one buys 
ice cream in, with the cheese flavored if de- 
sired with pimentoes, green peppers, nuts, etc. 

Mince meat is a most acceptable gift and 
may be easily sent in glass jars well packed 
or paper containers. 

The ingenious person can easily add several 
articles to the list mentioned which would be 
inexpensive and easily secured and be very 
acceptable gifts —Ruru Cessna. 


“ON THE SQUARE” GIFTS 


ERE are some easily-made gifts, none of 
which takes much time. 

Take a square yard of cretonne, hem or 
bind it all around, attach a small brass ring to 
each corner, run a ribbon or tape through and 
you have an extremely convenient laundry bag. 

Piece bags, button bags, etc., may be made 
the same way by varying size and material 
to suit purpose for which bag is designed. 
These bags open flat so contents may all be 
seen and sorted quickly. 

Oil-cloth or any rubberized cloth made into 
this style of bag is handy for bathing suits. 
A safety pin will, if fastened through the four 
rings, keep the bag closed even when it isn’t 
hanging up. 

A square yard of any fine pretty goods makes 
a lovely combing-jacket. Fold opposite 
corners together forming triangle. Cut along 
one fold, to center, cut circular or square 
opening there for neck, bind edges with bias 
binding or ribbon, add tape or ribbon ties at 
neck and it is finished. 

Made of a heavy material this fashions a 
clever wrap for an invalid just able to sit up 
in bed. It is becoming, cozy, and easily 
adjusted. 

A square of eiderdown; wool or flannel; or 
even a double-thickness square of cotton 
flannel; all bound with a dainty ribbon is 
a convenience for a mother of a young baby. 
It serves many purposes as shawl, blanket, 
lap-pad, ete. A pair of doll blankets made in 
a similar way will delight any small girl, and 
the boy will enjoy a colored blanket, plainly 
hemmed, for his wooden horse if he owns one. 
—Mase.ie Roserts. 


A CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


F you are one of those who married and went 
far away from relatives and friends perhaps 
this little Christmas suggestion of mine will 
interest you. Since I have lived on a farm, 
none of my relatives has ever visited me, but 
their letters often voice the desire to see where 
; live, so that at least they will know what the 
farm looks like. 

With this thought in mind I decided to 
gather together all the kodak views of the farm 
that I could, mount them in a book and give 
them to relatives and close friends for Christ- 
mas gifts. After collecting all the back ones, 


I took some pretty scenes to fill out the year. 

Vor the book I bought light grey cardboard 
and had it cut into pages four by five inches, 
just large enough to mount one picture. Holes 
punched in the end of each sheet were threaded 

with cord to hold the book together. 
black ink for the 


I used 


titles under the pictures. 





On the cover of the book I printed in large 
letters, ““Edgewood Farm’’ and inside on the 
first page I chose for the opening picture a 
view of the entire place as one approaches it 
over the top of the hill. Then followed the 
many different pictures of the house, the yard, 
the flowers, and the pasture along the river, 
snapshots of different animals and last but not 
least “The Farmer,” “The Farmeress,” “The 
Baby,” “Shep” our faithful dog, and “The 
Cats.” 

I made three books and sent one to my 
grandmother, one to my parents and one to a 
far away college friend. Their letters of ap- 
preciation surely made me feel that my gift 
had been successful.—AGnes DuNsHEE ARNEY. 


THE SELFISH CHILD 


*M so worried about Paul,” confided Mrs. 
Miller to her sister, a trained Kinder- 
gartner. 

“What is the matter with Paul?” 

“*He’s selfish,” lamented the mother. “He 
grabs his candy in greedy little fists. He 
snatches the reddest apple and refuses baby 
sister a bite.” 

“*Splendid little egotist,”” laughed the kinder- 
gartner. Then she sobered before her sister's 
grieved eyes. 

“*Paul is neither wicked nor depraved,” she 
stated. “Selfishness is normal for a small 
child. Tt merely shows one of the great basic 
instincts, the instinct for self-preservation. 
If he is to live he must have many, many 
things. Instinct tells him to seize and to 
hold. Rightly trained, the ego instinct is 
a fine thing. Miriam Finn Scott in her book 
*How to Know Your Child’ tells us: ‘When 
we try to analyze the faults of our children we 
discover that, in the majority of cases, the 
faults are only an unpleasant expression of 
forces that, in themselves, were originally 
admirable.’ Selfishness is a valuable instinct, 
perverted 

“*Now for methods,” continued the kinder- 
gartner.» “‘Don’t expect some magic to erad- 
icate selfishness over night. You must grow 
the flower of gene rosity and that is a long, slow, 
gradual process. 

“But Cousin Kate told me that she cured 
Clara in an hour,” protested the mother. 
“Clara refused to let a playmate take her doll 
and Kate flung it into the open grate. Clara 
cried and screamed but she was cured. Now 
she shares her possessions at a word.” 


Fright Doesn’t Cure Anything 

“Kate hasn't cured selfishness,” pronounced 
the kindergartner. “She has instilled fear. 
That is like curing a wart on the finger by 
cutting off the arm. 

“The correct way is to emphasize the joys 
of generosity. Don't nag about sister's tears 
when Paul is selfish. Smile about her hap- 
piness when brother is generous. Give him 
the privilege of passing candy to all your guests 
at table. Tell stories which emphasize the 
desirability of generosity, as Ruskin’s ‘King 
of the Golden River.’ If he persistently re- 
fuses to share a toy, tell him, “The fire engine 
can’t stay with a selfish boy,’ and put it away 
for a week. Do something daily to strengthen 
the generosity habit. The young child is 
incapable of genuine altruism. Above all, 
be honest.” 

“*Meaning?”’ queried the mother. 

“IT was thinking of dangerous devices, 
descended from] antiquity,” explained her sis- 
ter. | ‘Probably prehistoric woman, observing 
her offspring clutching an unshared bone, 
covered her face with her hands and shrilled: 

“** Mother'll cry!’ 

“Probably the child gave her a gnaw from 
the bone then, but he soon discovered that 
she was shamming and trading on his love to 
the point of hypocrisy. Be honorable. 

“One more suggestion. Cultivate sensible 
selfishness yourself. The most ungenerous 
children I’ve known have belonged to sweetly 
sacrificing mothers. Don’t give up your own 
desires and preferences when it is really not 


best for Paul that you should do so.” 


CRANBERRY TIME IS HERE 
ETWEEN Thanksgiving and Christmas 


comes the ideal time for cranberries and 
though the jelly is probably the best known 
form of using this pretty red berry, there are 
numerous other ways of cooking it. The 
cranberry has a distinctive and unusual flavor 
and is a valuable addition to the usual winter 
fruits. One word of warning: pick over berries 
carefully, using only sound, unbruised ones. 
It will pay to sort out every under or over- 


ripe berry, for these have a marked effect in | 


the flavor of your finished product. 

Cranberry Puffs.—Mix well four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, with two cupfuls of 
flour, one-half teaspoonful of salt, then add 
five tablespoonfuls of melted butter, and two 
well beaten eggs, and one cupful of milk. Stir 
in last one pint of washed cranberries. Fill 
buttered cups one-half full and steam one hour 
in a closely covered steamer or steam two hours 
in any favorite mold. Serve with a little 
whipped cream or merely sprinkle with 
powdered sugar. 

Cranberry Fritters.—Add two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar to one well beaten egg, then add one 


and a half cupfuls of flour, and one teaspoonful | 


of baking powder. When well mixed stir in one 
cupful of thick cranberry sauce and drop by 
spoonfuls on a hot greased griddle. Brown 
lightly and serve sprinkled with sugar. 

Cranberry Dessert.—Beat the yolks‘of two 
eggs, add one cupful of sugar, one cupful of 
sweet milk, and about two cupfuls of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and three- 
fourths teaspoonful of soda, sifted into the 
flour. 
berries. Cut batter in two pieces and bake 
about one-half hour. For a delicious sauce 
beat to a stiff froth the whites of two eggs, in 
the meanwhile boil one-half cupful of water 
with one cupful of sugar, then add a teaspoon- 
ful of flour, or add a little cold water to the 
sugar and flour and pour into the boiling water. 
Cook till thickened, then add one teaspoonful 
of favorite flavoring, and pour over the beaten 
whites, then beat several minutes. 

Cranberry and Raisin Pie.—Cook one 
quart of cranberries, and two cupfuls of seeded 
raisins, in water enough to cover for twenty 
minutes. Put two eggs in a bowl, with one big 
cupful of sugar and two small tablespoonfuls 
of flour, beat them together and stir into the 
boiling berries. Cook a few minutes until 
thick enough and then set back to cool. Add 
small piece of butter. 

Cranberry Pudding.—Beat one egg and 
add one-half cupful of sugar and one-half cupful 
of sweet milk. Mix and sift one cupful of flour 
with one teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Combine mixtures and add one tablespoonful 
of melted butter and two-thirds cupful of 
cranberries. Bake in buttered muffin pans. 
Serve with hot maple syrup and whipped{cream. 

Cranberry Jelly.—Cook one quart of cran- 
berries and one pint of water about ten minutes, 
strain through colander, return to kettle, add 
one pound of sugar, boil five minutes and turn 
into a jelly mold. Very delicious if a few 
chopped nut meats are added. 

Cranberry Rice Meringue.—Line patty 
pans {with puff paste, fill them with uncooked 
rice and bake till done in hot oven. When 
baked let cool and turn out rice. Then fill with 
rich jellied cranberry sauce, and spread with a 
meringue made of the white of one egg and one 
half cupful of powdered sugar. Put in oven and 
slightly brown to a straw color. 

Cranberries and Bananas.—Stew one 
quart of cranberries in a little water with suffi- 
cient sugar for sweetening until very tender, 
then add a few chopped walnut meats and let 
cool. Meanwhile slice bananas into a dish and 
completely cover with whipped cream and 
grated cocoanut. Decorate with cranberries.— 
H. A. Lynan. 


*“HELP WANTED” 


AN you suggest some way for taking care 

of the magazines and keeping them in 

order? We take a number and have difficulty 

in finding the one we want when we want it.— 
Maras. N. J. C., Pa. 

Can any farm wife tell me how to make 
cream cheese? I can make only cottage cheese 
but I should like to know how to make the 
others too. I like to read the A. A. very much 
and read every recipe that is printed. If 
anyone will tell me how to make cream cheese 
I shall be glad to tell — I make cottage 
cheese.—Mnrs. D. R. A., 

Send answers care of ‘the Household Editor, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The Broad Highway 


(Continued from page 397) 


So evilly did the place impress me that it | 


needed an effort of will ere I could bring my- 
self to descend the precipitous slope. By the 


time I reached the cottage, it had fallen quite | 
dark in the Hollow though the light still ling- | 
took out my | 


ered in the world above. So I 
tinder-box, and one of the candles which I 
succeeded in lighting, and, stepping into the 
cottage, began to look about me. 

(To be continued) 


Lastly add one cupful of stewed cran- | 
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AAI 


A Modern Bathroom, $60 


Just one of our wonderful bargains. Set 
‘s SY 99 Comprises a 4, 4% or 5 foot iron enameled 
Pride roll rim bath tub, one 19 ineh roll rim 
enameled flat-back lavatory, and a syphon 
actiea. waey-coun water closet al 
porcelain tank and oak post hinge seat 
Send for china index faucets, nickel-plated i; 


and a picket lated . 4 _ 
Catalog 40 SEIL RO CO oe sa W. 34 ‘se. 
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Stops Colds in 24 Hours 
Hill’s Cascara Bromide Quinine gives 
quicker relief than any other cold or la 
grippe remedy. Tablets disintegrate in 
10 seconds. Effectiveness proved in 
millions of cases. Demand red box bear- 
ing Mr. Hill’s portrait. All 


30 cents. gills 
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(B-202) 


QUININE 










worth of fuel will keep) 
this Sunray lamp in 
gperation for 30 hours. 





wear; simple; safe; 15 Daye Tal 


FREE Lantern 

















Take a Trip to 


BERMUDA 





During Your Slack Season 
Only 2 Days From New York 


Nature’s Fairyland 


(Average Yearly Temperature 70°) 


ALL OUTDOOR SPORTS 
MODERN HOTELS—-NO PASSPORTS 


Sailings Twice Weekly 


VIA PALATIAL, TWIN-SCREW 
OIL-BURNING TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” and 
S.S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 





Tickets I nterchangeable 
ST. GEORGE HOTEL, St. “Georges, , Bermuda 
Finest Cuisine and Service, Tennis, Golf, Magnifi- 
cent Tiled Swimming Pool. 


For Illustrated Booklets, write to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall! St., N.Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


MARKET OVERSUPPLIED 
WITH TURKEYS 


HERSCHEL A 


B* Tuesday, November 27, the New York 
market was completely overstocked with 
turkeys. The 
highest about the end of the previous week and 
earlier shipments of fancy turkeys brought 5 to 
6c more then than later. There a large 
accumulation of freight turkeys in the hands 
of wholesale receivers, quantities of which were 
placed in cold storage to be held over for the 
Christmas trade 
and Maryland turkeys sold at 
before Thanksgiving but earlier brought as 
high as 48 to 50c¢ wholesale Western dry 
packed turkeys were freely offered at 35c¢ and 
many sales were made 0c. Some of 
the best southwestern turkeys moved at 31 to 
$2¢ but 30c was the prevailing price toward the 
end of the market. Live turkeys, fancy selected 
by express brought 34 average run 
32 to 33c 

Dressed chickens were in liberal supply and 
sold slowly unless of exceptional fancy quality. 
Dressed fowls worked out slowly at irreg ular 
The supply of ducks and geese was 
liberal and most of the stock was of medium 
and low grade. The best Mary! lucks sold 
as high as 25c per Ib. just before Thanksgiving 
For the Long Island ducks were held at 30« 
The market was firm on express shipments of 
live poultry Fowls, fancy, heavy, 
by express sold at 30 to 3le: average 2% 
per Ib. Leghorn fowls, fancy, large 23 to 24c; 
average run 20 to 22% Chickens, faney 
roasting, 30 to S2c; average 26 to 2WS« 
Rabbits, live, 26 to 80c. Pigeons, per pair, 45« 


APPLES CONTINUE DULL 


The demand for barreled apples last week 
centered chiefly in the high-colored stock of 
large size and fancy quality Receipts at New 
York were moderate but more than required 
for a dull market. The quality of a large part 
of the receipts was poor 

New York wholesale prices on barreled stock 
last week averaged about as follows, on A 
Grade Minimum 2!» inch stock: BALDWINS, 
best, $4.50 to 5; few, fancy, $5.25 to 5.50; 
yy 83.50 to 4. GREENINGS, &5.75 to 

; fancy, $6.25; ordinary to fair, 34.50 to 5.50 
HU BBARDSTON, &8 to 4: KINGS, $4 to 
4.50; fancy, &5 McINTOSH, best, 38 to 
8.50; few, fancy, 89: ordinary, $6.50 to 7.50 
NONE SUCH 8&8 to 4 NORTHERN SPY, 
best, 85 to 5.50; fancy, ordinary, $4 to 
4.50 NORTHWESTERN GREENINGS, 
best, 85 to 5.50; few, fancy, 85.75 to 6 PE- 
WAUKEE, 8&8 to 3.50. ROME BEAUTY, 
$3.50 to 4; fancy, $4.50 to 5. SNOW, 35 to 6; 
ordinary, $3.50 to 4. STARK, 83 to 3.50 
SUTTON, &8 to 3.50. 

Export shipments of barreled apples fell off 


GILLIES’ 
BROKEN | 


COFFEE . 


FRESH FROM 
4 { Quality WHOLESALE ROASTER 
PECIAL 


introductory offer! A rich, highly 
appetizing blend of the finest grades specially 
pri because of a few smal! and broken beans but 
every bit as good as the large beans Delivered free 
within 300 miles 

Send money or check for $1.00 with order or PAY 
ON DELIVERY plus post office llc collection charge 
Money back promptly if not satisfied. 
Send for free circular of other coffee values. 


GILLIES COFFEE COMPANY, Dept. Ai2 
years. 235 Washington St., N.Y. 


JONES 


was 


5 to 45 just 


as low as 


to 35ec, 


prices. 
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colored, 


25 to 


run 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood— wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wegen porte of all 

kinds. heels to fit 

4 any ronning gear. 
Catalog | lustrated ia evlors free 

Electric Wheel Co., 2 Elm St., Quincy, Il. 

SALESMEN WE WILL PAY YOU at the rate 

of $8.00 per barrel selling 
lubricants to auto and tractor owners, garages and stores 

Sell naw for immediate and spring delivery. We have been 

in business 40 years. The Manufacturers Ol and 

Dept. 7. Cleveland, Ohio 










Grease Company. 


WANT MORE MONEY ? 


Our agents nee Le profits on my Fang tollet articles 


ree sample ca 
HO-RO-CO MANUFACTURING CO., 729 Debi St 
Book ie t 


PATENTS fries 


mptness 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Pesene Lawyer, 
WASHINGTON, D 


NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO 


en recet 


FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, Di, 





S. Leais, Me 





free Highest 


assured 





»los.,$1.75: 10 
Smoking, 5 
10 lbs., $2.00 


Chewing 
Ibs., $3.00 
-> $1.25 


PADUCAH, KY 





Thanksgiving trade reached its 


Fancy dry picked Virginia 


quality | 


| 


| 


pen results. | 


“644 G Street, | 


last week considerably. Shipments the week 
ending November 24 were only 108,000 bbls. 
and 120,000 boxes compared with 136,000 
bbls. and 338,000 boxes the previous week. 
This decline should bring a better tone to the 
British market. Total figures of exports of 
both barrels and boxes show about twice the 
volume this year over last 

Car lot shipments of apples fell off all over 
the country last week. There were about 1,000 
carloads less of both boxes and bbls. shipped 
last week than the previous week 


POTATO PRICES LOWER 
The holiday last week affected the potato 
trade in the New York City wholesale markets 
because the buyers were busy with other items 
and bought only what they needed for imme- 


diate With prices in their favor they had 
everything their own way. 


use 


14.25. 
has been very dull. 
at from $13 to 15. 


CHEESE MARKET UNSETTLED 


The market on cheese remained unsettled. 
There has been light trading during the past 
week and generally at lower prices. Sales of 
fresh cheese both in New York City and up- 
State points have been made at lower levels. 


BUTTER MARKET RECOVERS 


Following the decline of last week butter 
reacted to a stronger position going back 
almost to the high point of the season. There 
is still a sharp demand for high grades. For- 
eign butter of good quality commands good 
In New York City fresh Danish and 


The market on country dressed veals 
Prime veals sold slowly 


prices. 
Canadian brought 51 to 52c per lb. Imports 
were received from Syria, Italy, Argentine 








Quotations From Eastern Markets | 


The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to eastern farmers 


sold on November 27: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extras 
Other hennery whites, extras 

Extra firsts 
— ts 
Gat ed, whites, first to extra firsts 

Lower grades 

Hennery extras 
thered browns and mixed colors, extras 


Pullets N 
Butter 


browns, 


cents per pound 


Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (92 score 
State dairy (salted), finest 


Good to prime 


Hay and Straw, Large Bales (per ton) 


Timothy No. 2 
Timothy No. 3 
limethy Sampk 
Fancy light clover mixed 
Alfalfa, second cutting 


Oat Straw No. 1 


Live Poultry, Express Lots (cents per Ib.) 


Fowls, colored fancy, heavy 
Fowls, leghorns and poor 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorn 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
ly medium 
ommon to good 


Cal Ives, good to 


7 il 





ml 


s, medium to good 
ommon to 


wkers 


good ewes 


sir \ 


Long Islands dropped tol bu. to the grower 
150 th. sacks in carlots sold for as low as $2.95 
at loading point 

Maine cars were sold in bulk for $1.65 ewt. 
delivered; in 150 Ib. sacks, $2.70 

States sold in bulk for $1.50 ewt 
150 Ib. sacks, 82.50. 


CASH GRAIN QUOTATIONS 


as follows on 


deliveres i > 


Cash grain quotations were 
Novembez 28 


NEW YORK WHEAT, 
w, Otc; No. 2 mixe ly 
No. 2 white, 5349c; No. 
ord hite clipped, 55 to 56c, 
LEY, 75 to 80. 
CHICAGO—No, 2 red, $1.05 to 1,055 

2 yellow, S%ce; No, 3 72 to 81 
4 to 4k No. 3 white, 43° 
BARLEY, 61 to 65 


CORN. 


0. ved, 81.2249. 
No Dte. 


2 white, 
4 ‘white, 51 


red 2 
RYE, 7734¢. 


to 5c; 
BAR- 
CORN, No. 


OATS, No. 2 
to 4444c. RYF, 


ellow 


white 


CABBAGE HIGHER 


Medium Danish cabbage sold in carlots as 
high as $21 ton at loading point. It is prac- 
tically all in storage and the shippers are not 


anxious to sell 


HAY MARKET FIRM 


The market on hay was firm toward the 
latter part of the week with No. 2 bringing 
from $27 to 28 per ton. 


EGG PRICES SLUMP 


In the last week eggs fell eight cents per 
doz., extra firsts bringing on Nevember 7 
55c per dozen and firsts 50c per doz. High 
retail prices for fancy near-by eggs has checked 
the demand and prices have likewise declined. 
The effect of lower prices has already made 
itself felt and on November 27 there was 
reported a steadier tone in the market under 
heavier buying. 


CALVES AND VEAL 


Following at sharp advance on live calves 
prices declined a dollar per 100 Ibs. to $13 for 
\ stronger tendency was felt in 
rket prices ranging from 813 to 


hest quality 
the lamb ma 


New York Buffalo Phila. | 
77 to 78 
77 to 78 | 
67 to 70 73 to 76 

62 to 66 a 

62 to 69 | 
50 to 60 | 
62 to 68 
53 to 61 
$5 to 55 


60 to 62 


5314 to 54 56 to 57 
53 54 to 55 } 
5115 to 52g 52 to 33 
48 to 50, 45 to 50 | 
Old Grade = Standards 


S17 to 18 


U.S. Grades 
$26 to 28 
24 to 25 
l5 to 19 
28 to 30 
31 to 32 
15 to 16 





30 to 31 
20 to 22 
30 to 32 
26 to 28 


23 to 24 
16 to 17 
22 to 23 
16 to 18 


10 to 12 
314 to 3% 
Il to 13 
tito 4’, 


to 


and Denmark making thirteen countries thus 
far this season which have shipped to this 


country. 


WALNUTS IN DEMAND 


Black walnuts, when of good quality and 
packed for commercial shipment, have been in 
active demand this fall. At present they are 
quoted at $1.75 to 2.25 wholesale per bushel of 
50 lbs. Fancy southern chestnuts are bringing 
$4 to 5 per bu. of 60 lbs. and average quality 
82 to 3.50. 


DAIRYING IN NEW MEXICO 


HE following letter was received by Mr. 

Kinne, advertising manager of AMBRICAN 
AcricuLturtst, from a friend who is now 
dairying it in New Mexico. It was interesting 
to us so we thought it would be to you 
Tue Eprrors 

“I am advertising manager for this country 
weekly, a farmer's paper with a circulation of 
2400, mostly farm bureau members. Also 
I am looking after a small farm with a Jersey 
herd. We are milking 12 cows now and ship- 
ping our milk to El Paso by truck. 

“It might interest you to have a few figures 
on what we get for milk and the way our 
association handles the business. There are 
two organizations: One is known as the Rio 
Grande Cooperative Dairy Association. It 
is composed of dairy farmers. It might be 
called the collecting agency, whose business 
it is to get milk into the distributing Pe 
which is known as the Rio Grande Valley 
Dairy Association. This organization main- 
tains a big plant in El Paso, pasteurizes, 
bottles and delivers milk and cream, wholesale 
and retail. They get 13c a quart wholesale 
and l5c retail. 

“At present they are paying us $3.50 a 
hundred for 4 per cent milk with a sliding 
scale of five cents a point for fat. The associa- 
tion is making money and plans distributing 
a fair sized bonus the first of the year. Our 
farm is 42 miles from El Paso on a cement 
road and we get our milk hauled in a refriger- 
ator truck for 28 cents for 10-gallon can 


“Thought you might be interested in 
knowing that there is cooperation among the 
farmers down here in this corner of the world. 

“We have a whale of a market here this 
year. More prosperity than this country has 
ever seen before. Every farmer has cleaned 
up. Tremendous fruit crop brought fair 
prices. Alfalfa has made four and five tons 
to the acre and selling at the farm for $20 a 
ton. Cotton is making everybody rich, yields 
averaging more than 500 pounds to the acre 


and selling here now at 30 cents a pound 
Poultry, pigs and cows all making their 


owners money.” 


Alfalfa in the Orchard 


(Continued from page 391) 

twice. About 15 varieties were included in 
this plantation. Except for two trees which 
were killed by fire blight, these trees have done 
as well as adjoining trees in the cultivation— 
covercrop—fertilizer blocks. 


Mice Injure Trees Mulched with Manure 

Forty feet from some of these trees is a block 
which was mulched annually with manure. 
Every tree in this block was injured by mice 
but as long as the alfalfa stand contained 
no weeds none of the trees in the alfalfa blocks 
were touched by mice. 

We should not dismiss the question of alfalfa 
sod in the orchard without a word about the 
general situation in this state. There are 
thousands of acres of splendid apple orchards 
which have stood in timothy and blue-grass sod 
for 20 years or more. So long as these have 
received annual applications of nitrogen either 
in manure or commercial fertilizers they have 
given excellent yields. In the hillside orchards 
of this state it has proved much cheaper and 
equally as satisfactory to cultivate the land 
with 5 pounds of nitrate of soda per tree and 
a mowing machine as to use the plow and the 
harrow.—R. D. Antuony. 


The Winter Fur Market 

395) 

hunters throw away when skinning their game 
Thus, rabbit pelts bring a small price, whether 
jack-rabbits or the ordinary cottontails. These 
are generally bought at from 10 to 25 cents 
a pound, according to quality, size, care in 
skinning, etc. A rabbit is not difficult to skin, 
but it must be done with care, because the pelt 
is tender, and tears easily. 

There is a market also for squirrel skins, but 
one dealer told me that this means the Russian 
squirrel. However, I'm sure that as a boy I 
often killed big black or red fox squirrels in 
midwinter (generally on sunny afternoons, 
when they occasionally come out of their 
holes in den trees) whose pelts would have sold 
for some price, if carefully taken off, stretched, 
fleshed, dried and sent to the proper market 
The squirrel pelt is much tougher and stronger 
than the rabbit pelt, and since the latter sells 
certainly the former should do so also. I have 
certainly seen women and girls wearing scarfs 
which I know were made from pelts of the 
American red squirrel. 

Mole skins also bring from 10 to 20 cents 
each, according to quality, size, etc. Some fur 
buyers do not want mole skins, so be sure to 
write your fur buyers before shipping, and ask 
them if they buy such furs. The pelt of the 
house cat also brings from 10 cents to a dollar, 
according to quality, size, ete. They are dyed 
and sold under the trade name of gennettes 
There is a market also for lamb skins and kid 
skins, no matter how young the animals be 
when killed, though not all buyers handle them. 
That must be determined by correspondence 


(Continued from page 


Ship Furs Flat 

Ship small furs to market flat, not rolled or 
folded over end to end. Wrap the bundle in 
stout gunny sack cloth or other stout cloth, and 
tag them with substantial tags which a!l fur 
buyers furnish you free of charge if you ask for 
them, with your name and address plainly 
written on the tags. It is safest, too, to put 
a small tag on each pelt, with your name and 
address upon it. Instruct the company to 
which you ship to hold your consignment 
separate until you get their grading and prices, 
for your acceptance or rejection. If you think 
the grading unfair to you or the prices too low 
you can either have the furs returned to you, 
to be shipped to some other buyer, or you can 
instruct the buyer to hold them for better prices 
if you think the market is going to be higher 
later on. Keep a carefully made list of all the 
pelts in your shipment ef each different kind. 


Hope I shall not lose any numbers of the 
paper, as can’t get along without it 
CHARLES Macey, Cattaraugus t‘ounty, N 
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Avoiding Egg Losses Through Breakage 


After the Eggs Are Graded, They Must Be Packed According to Size 


1a t are two factors in marketing eggs 
that limit, possibly more than any others, 
the returns of the small producer, at least so 
far as the price received is concerned. Those 
factors are grading and packing, and one goes 
with the other. Of course, there are factors in 
the egg producing business that limit produc- 
tion, including the selection of layers, feeding 
rations and methods, as well as housing facili- 
ties. However, after the eggs are produced, the 
poultryman has these two factors facing him 
on the marketing end and if he is going to over- 
come them, he cannot allow his vigilance to 
slip in the slightest degree. 





There is always a certain amount of pressure 
exerted when the cover is pressed on an egg 
crate. Thin shell eggs cannot stand this 
pressure, be it ever so slight, especially when 
being handled in transportation. As a result 
they not only cut down the results by diminish- 
ing the contents of the crate, but they reduce 
the value of perfect eggs in nearby through 
fillers. One of the best authorities on egg 
marketing in the United States, who has given 
the problem of better packing of eggs a great 
deal of intensive and scientific study has the 
following to say about egg breakage: 

‘The questien of increased breakage of 





Unless eggs are graded for size and shape, we are bound to get a condition like this 
in the fillers, which clearly shows why we get so many complaints about cracked eggs. 


The first factor, that of grading the eggs, is of 
vast importance in obtaining and holding a 
good market. The second factor, which blends 
with the first, the packing of eggs to avoid 
breakage in transportation, controls the returns 
after the eggs have been received. It is very 
obvious that a dealer, be he retailer or whole- 
suler, who receives a shipment that contains 
i large number of cracked eggs, will hesitate 
to bother with such produce where he has to 
pick out the damaged goods. 

Naturally enough where there are a large 
number of cracked eggs in a case, the shipper 
cannot expect full payment for the consign- 
ment. But even though the shipper is willing 
to take a lower price, due to the damaged 
condition of the contents of the case, neverthe- 
less, he will find that the dealer is reluctant to 
handle produce that continually comes through 
in an unsatisfactory condition. A case that 
contains cracked eggs means extra handling, 
disposal of “cracks” and usually smeary eggs 
in the remainder of the case. 

Che problem of proper grading of eggs is 
always before us. An instance was called to 
the writer's mind recently by a merchant of 
New York City who handles a large quantity 
of eggs in the retail trade. He purchased, for 
a trial, a ease of eggs from Michigan. One-half 
the case contained nicely selected white eggs. 
The other half contained, in the two Qpper lay- 
ers, a fair grade of brown eggs. However, 
under these two upper layers were nothing but 


small pullet eggs, many of which were not 
much larger than pigeon eggs. This dealer 


has blackballed the shipper of these as far as 
future business is concerned. 

But just as important as grading is the pack- 
ing of eggs to avoid breaking in transportation. 
The problem is not as serious as it was years 
ago. Commercial poultrymen are packing 
their eggs much better, partly as a result of 
better grading as to the shape of the egg and 
the thickness of the shell. Long eggs naturally 
ire not accommodated to the fillers as readily 
normally shaped egg. They protrude 

the filler with the result that when 
the cover is put on they are crushed. 


as t 


above 


—————————————— 





eggs would undoubtedly be largely solved if 
the persons packing those eggs would eliminate 
those with very thin shells. Ordinarily it is 
not necessary to use a candler to determine 
which of the eggs will not stand shipment. 
If we could convince the producer or shipper of 
eggs that he can expect pay for only those eggs 
which reach market in good condition, 
of the trouble would be eliminated. In our 
breakage tests, we have found that aftér we 
have taken out the thin, shelled eggs, we get 
practically no breakage. 


some 


used by shippers of large graded eggs to avoid 
breakage is by packing 24 dozen in a case. 
Long eggs mixed with small eggs are sure to be 
broken on the ends when packed in standard 
size cases that hold 30 dozen. ‘Therefore, if 
you are going to eliminate breakage, the eggs 
must be graded and the soft shelled ones used 
or sold at home. They should not be shipped. 
Furthermore long eggs should not be mixed 
with soft ones. There is no question but what 
men who regularly ship eggs to the city market 
have materially increased their income by ob- 
serving these two factors.—F. W. O., New 
York. 


GOLD BRICKS IN EGGS 


HE New York City office of the State 

Department of Farms and Markets, as 
well as the staffs of farm and trade papers, 
has been swamped with letters from farmers 
to collect money due them from unreliable 
receivers of eggs. The Department and the 
representatives of farm and trade papers 
have found that New York City 
combed with unreliable egg dealers who use 
fictitious names under which they lure the 
shipments of unsuspecting producers. 

Some of these dealers are located in the 
wholesale market district but most of them 
rent deserted cellars in distant localities. A 
number of these dealers print the names of 
banks and reliable mercantile agencies on their 
stationery as references. They have absolutely 
no authority to use such references. A charac- 
teristic of the letters sent out by these un- 
reliable concerns is the elaborate promises 
that they make to farmers. One concern 
promised recently the following “Highest 
prices for your eggs;—Immediate day of 
arrival remittances;—All claims for damages 
filed from this end—Empty egg cases fur- 
nished cheap.” Others are models of perfect 
letter writing which, because of their attrac- 





As a case appeared as it was opened. 


This case did not contain graded eggs. 


Asa 


result the long ones were a total loss. 


The standard 
2'% inches high and | 
proportion of the eggs that 
more than 2'4 inches long. Some of them 
measure 234 inches in length. Even though 
these extra long eggs may have strong shells, 
nevertheless they will not carry safely in fillers 
of this size, unless they are carefully graded 
and evenly packed. Excelsior pads are sub- 
stituted for the ordinary flats between the 
honey comb fillers. The size of the crate is 
increased in height an inch, at least by nailing 
strips on the sides and ends. Another method 


honey combed egg filler is 
34 inches wide. A large 
are shipped are 





PROTECT LONG EGGS. 





* wa - 


INCREASE DEPTH OF CASE - 


WITH STRIPS ATENDS AND 
CENTER —— WHERE > —> PomnTs 





How breakage may be avoided. Note how the depth of the case has been affected 
by including a 1 x 2 inch strip under the cover. 











tiveness and the sincerity of their tone, un- 
doubtedly have induced many farmers to ship 
their eggs. 


Work Fast, Then Disappear 


One swindling dealer a short time 
rented a cellar for a month. In three weeks he 
had received enough eggs to retire from that 
location. No farmer took the trouble to write 
the Department of Farms and Markets asking 
about this man until after he had vanished. 
The only thing left for the Department 


is honey- | 





CATTLE BREEDERS 


HOLSTEIN BULLS for Sale 


Sons of 


DUTCHLAND COLANTHA SIR INKA 
FISHKILL FARMS, Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 
HENRY,MORGENTHAU, Jr., Owner 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


Fresh cows and springers. 100 head of the 
finest quality to select from. Address 


A. F. SAUNDERS _ CORTLAND, N, Y. 
HOLSTEINS five tran or soon due 


10 registered heifers soon due. 50 registered heifers 
ready to breed. 4 high record corvice bulls. 


J. A. LEACH CORTLAND, N. Y. 


HIGH GRADE, TUBERCULIN TESTED GUERNSEY COWS 
FRESH AND SPRINGERS 
Sold subject sixty day retest guarantee. 
DR. J. WM. FINK. Veterinarian, | NEWBURGH.N. Y. 























SWINE BREEDERS 


PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester White and Yorkshire Crossed and Chester 
and Berkshire Crossed Pi 6 to 7 weeks old, $4 
each, and 7 to 8 weeks old.’ $4.50. I 

Black Berkshires, 7 to 8 weeks old, $5 each, Boars 
$7 each. Pure Chester White Pigs, 7 to 8 weeks old, 
$5 each, Boars $7 each. Will ship from 1 to 100 to 
your approval C. O. D. 


| WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., WOBURN, MASS. 
HAMPSHIRES PIGS. alt ages, not akin to ‘boars. 


Many out of famous Wickware 
ing. Some nice - ona Lame Bred Sows and Gilts. 
Registered Free 


Sp 
ROY J. FREET, R. fF. "D. ‘4. “A. in Shippensburg, Pa. Pa. 
QUALITY O. I. C’s. 4,2", Auzust, pigs. 


cheap for quick ae 
PRENTICE W. HIBBARD, NEW A y LBANY " " 


_.PEDIGREED BIG TYPE CHESTER a 
5 young bred Sows, $26 to $60; 35 service boars, $26 to 
$35; 7 75 good fall pigs, oats cod low, out of my Big Grand 
Champion W fidwoeed Prince boar ane + sows. 
Cc. E. CASSEL, HERSHE 


PURE BRED CHESTER WHITES 
FOR SALE—Service Boars; well grown, typy individuals. 
Also fall pigs of either sex. 
CARLTON RUSSELL, Crown Point, Essex Co., N. Y. 
Big Type Chester Whites ports rand Champion 
Prepaid. GEO. F. GRIFFIE, R. 3, N ike by PA. 
REGISTERED 0. I. C. 24P SSESTER WHITE Plas. 
LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 


Grand c! ion breeding. reat herd in America. Free 
HARPENDING 10 UNDEE, NY 






































BABY CHICKS 
that 


HICKS ves 


Well-hatched, a bred, from best heavy 
egg strains of Reds, Rocks, horns 
Wyandottes, etc. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed within 1200 miles. FREE BOOK. 

W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N_J. 

Bar Rock Pullets, handsome. Heavy Laying Stock. 

$1.60 each. Lots of 100 or more 

=. orn Pullets $1. 26. White cashore 5 Puliets $i. ‘25 eac! 

spection invited. Regis pe $25. 


HUMMER’'S POULTRY FARM 
FRENCHTOWN, N. J., R. 2 


Ran 











White 


| FOUR BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN S.C. }*, horns 


| SPECIAL PRICES 


Exclusively, Fine Vrmy- 4 cockerels thie mon 


$2 to $3 each. 
ING ‘HE NS, $1.50 eac 
FEEK’S WHITE | 'TEGHORN FARM, CLYDE. NEW YORK 








- all L~ > ~ of taghexe. Gpcke, chickens, geese, guineas, 
hares and dogs. atalog free. Hatching eggs in season 
EB H. FREED + ELFORD, PA. 











LARGE ILLUS. CATALOG FREE 
EDWIN SOUDER - - SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


lane Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Chickens, also 


ago | 


Collie Dogs 





| LARGE STOCK Ste Eouters. Temsers,, Gosse, Ducks. Galen 





and other agencies to do is to see that this | 


firm does not establish itself under another 
name. 

Attempts to drive unscrupulous concerns 
from the New York City markets can be 
successful only if farmers and shippers do their 
part. There is a printed list of legitimate and 
licensed dealers to be had from the Depart- 
ment. Where the shipper is determined to go 
outside that list he should at least write to 
the New York City Office, State Department 
of Farms and Markets, 53 Park Place, and 
ask it as to the reliability of the concern. 
When shipments are made to unknown con- 
cerns and losses result, shippers have none 
but themselves to blame. They are following 
the practices of those who bought “gold 
bricks” years ago. 


Warm Water in Winter—A dairy cow's 
body is more than half water. It is evident that 
in order to produce a large amount of milk she 
must have an ample supply of pure drinking 
water. It should not be ice cold during the 
winter time, since it will require feed to warm 
the water and dairy feeds are expensive fuel 
substances. 


Eggs, low; catalog. PIONEER FARMS, Telford, Pennsylvania. 


Describes ca effects and treat- 
ments wr ho wm termers in all parte 


pil ~ the ravages 
of this costly malady 
en for free ee today. 


11 Jott Serest, Lancaster, Wis. 


$1000 Secures Farm with 12 Cattle, Horses, Crops and 


125 Poultry, 5 hogs, brood sow, gas engine, cream 
arator, full implements; 75 acres near viilage in fine a. 
ing district; good markets; dark loam fields, 10-cow ooee 
watered pasture, estimated 500 cds. wood, bie 
=> 1000-tree equipped sugar bush; varety fruit; 

‘ood 7-room house, slate roof, big barn, silo, running 
aeer, poultry houses. To settle affairs new, 5406 
takes all, only $1000 needed See page 23, Illus. Rn 

ains—many states. Copy free. StROUT FARM 
AGENCY Nassau St., New York Cit 


F AILURE TO BREED, ABORTION, ETC 


2. Ry Aetnats Guaranteed 
. Causes and treatment 

explained in our Free Bookict. 
The Breed-O Remedy Co., P. 0. Box 240-A, Bristol, Conn 


Remedy $2 Bot. 

Write today for free instruction 

book and Record of Invention 

blank. Send sketch or model 
for personal opinion. CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, Regis- 
tered Patent Lawyer, 73-A Security Savings & Com‘! Ban 
Bids. Geectly across street from Patent Office, Wash- 
ngton, 


























Natural Leaf Tobacco ‘ {olde 38 §3: 0, 20m 3 5 35 


10 Ibs. $2.50; 20 Ibs. $4.50 


ranuens v ‘ios, woniteihe = 














| ee ecagmnnry 


| 








i L: nai | 




















The Modern Woman 
Writes the Modern Way 


OTHER is just as up-to-date as the rest of magazines, and orders for supplies from far away. 


her family! When it comes to sending to 
the city for things her family needs she types her 
order quickly and clearly on the Underwood 
Portable, and her goods come through with 
never a mistake. She’s sure of this, because 
she checks the goods against the carbon copy 
of her order. 


The Underwood Portable saves time and 
work on all the writing done at home,—busi- 
ness and personal letters, recipes, extracts from 


Young people at school who form the habit 
of typewriting lessons, essays, etc., are bound 
to win favorable attention from their instructors. 
What is more, in acquiring a knowledge of type- 
writing they have gained something that will be 
valuable to them for many years to come. 

It is easy—in fact it’s fun—to write on this 
compact, sturdy little typewriter. Typewriting 
is quickly learned on this machine—a few hours 
will make anyone reasonably proficient. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC., Underwood Building, New York City 


UNDERWOOD PORTABLE 


Send for 
“Giving Wings to Words” 
an illustrated booklet fully 
describing the features of the 
Underwood Standard Portable 
“The Machine 
You Will Eventually 


Carry” 


PRICE, $50 
in the United States 


The Portable is obtainable 
at Underwood offices. in 


iy 4 
1 ae, 


all principal cities, or 
direct by mail. 
Cased: 
Weight 9% lbs. 
Height 4% inches 


A 





2 Send booklet “Giving Wings To 
Words”, fully describing the 
Underwood Standard Portable. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Underwood Bldg., N. Y. 
C) Send Underwood Standard Portable, fully guaranteed, to address 
below. Enclosed find price, $50.00. 








Name — Address — 


Se SAS ARAM ER 





